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GRANGES COME AS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Maine, Pennsylvania and New 
Hampshire Join Other States 
for Equal Suffrage 





Santa Claus put a number of State 
Granges in the suffrage stocking. The 
latest additions have been those ol 
Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania and 
New Hampshire. In Mains no sooner 
had the resolution endorsing equa! 
suffrage been accepted than N. L. 
Heath of Orland offered an amend 
ment that the Grange instruet its ex 
ecutive committee to demand from 
each candidate for the next Legisla 
ture his position on woman suffrage 
and that the attitude of each candi 
date be given pubicly in the press 
and Grange. 

F. S. Adams of Bowdoinham in 
quired how this was brought 
about, and was told it could easily be 


to be 


done by causing the candidate’s 
views to be printed in the newspa 
pers. 


“What if he refuses to give them 
what then?” said Mr. Adams. 

“Publish the. fact,” answered Mr 
Heath. 

The amendment as well as the reso 
lution was unanimously adopted. 
Action Makes Suffragists Confident 

Miss Helen N. Bates, president o 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion, says of this victory: “There 
can be no question, in consideratior 
of the great influence of the Grange 
that we shall get our two-thirds ma- 
jority in the House next winter.” 

The Maine Association sent Dr. Jen- 
nie Fuller to Bangor to represent 
it before tne Grange. Sne~ ais 
tributed 2,000 flyers, and was treated 
with the greatest courtesy. 

The resolutions are as fo'lows: 

“The members of the Maine State 
Grange, in convention assembled, 
again affirm their belief that full jus 


tice can never be obtained in our 
State until women have been given 
the right of the ballot. The mother 


should have the right to vote in order 
to protect her property. No class of 
people have a deeper interest in the 
welfare of our State than its women, 
and yet they are placed on a level 
with criminals, Indians and paupers. 
Maine has the organic law of the ref- 
erendum, and yet the liquor interests 
prevented the last Legislature from 
submitting this question to the peo- 
ple. Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Maine State 
Grange, representing 60,000 true and 
loyal citizens, do hereby request and 
demand that the next Legislature of 
Maine submit the question of woman 
suffrage to a vote of that part of the 
community who already have the bal- 
lot.” 

Senator Clapp Speaks 

The endorsement of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Grange at Reading means 
much to the suffragists in their cam- 
paign. The motion was passed by an 
overwhelming vote. Miss Louise Hall, 
the State Suffrage Association's ex- 
ecutive secretary, is a Granger from 
Massachusetts, and had the privilege 
of speaking. She was followed by 
Senator Moses C. Clapp of Minnesota: 
He said: “I am glad this audience has 
declared for woman suffrage. In walk- 
ing along the streets of Washington 
a few days ago, I came upon a decor- 
ated store window labeled ‘Anti-Suf- 
frage Headquarters,’ and in it was a 
card reading, ‘All persons opposed to 
woman suffrage, come in and register 
your protest.’ Those anti ladies did 
not mean that, for if all those persons 
opposed to woman suffrage should ac- 
cept that invitation, those ladies would 
not remain. Every white slaver, every 
grafter, every rum-seller, would go in- 
to that room, and those good ladies 
would not be able to stay.” 

Senator Clapp closed in a storm of 
applause. Congressman Clyde Kelly 
then said that he endorsed everything 
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KELLER MEETS 


FAMOUS DR. MONTESSORI 


























“Blessed are the feet 


of her who comes 
across the sea with a 
message of liberty to 
the children of Ameri- 
ca,” said Helen Keller 
when she met the great 
educator. Miss Keller 
is at the right and Dr. 


Montessori at the left. 


























A noteworthy interview took place 
York recently, Dr. Maria 
Montessori met for the first time 
Helen Keller and her teacher, Mrs. 
John Macy (Anne Sullivan). They 
had heard of each other for years, 
and both the Italian educator and the 
deaf, dumb and blind American girl 
were much moved when they first 
came face to face. The Boston Her- 
ald says: 

Miss Keller stood with her hands 
on Dr. Montessori’s shoulders. Then 
she said distinctly: “Blessed are the 
feet of her who comes across the sea 
with a message of liberty to the chil- 
dren of America.” 


in New 


“Tell her,’ said Dr. Montessori, 
“that my children understand her, 
they know the triumph of the soul 


over difficulties. But the children of 
the future, the men of the future, will 
understand her even better than men 
do now, for they will be liberated, 
and will know how the spirit can pre- 
vail over the senses.” 

“You are fighting for the freedom 
of children,” said Miss Keller. “We 
are fighting for the freedom of the 
parents, for the industrial revolu- 
tion.” 
“But it is all one,” said the Dot- 
toressa. “The complete revolution is 
external and internal, too. I began 
as a sympathizer with political revo- 
lutionists of all kinds. Then I came 
to feel that it is the liberation of 
what we have in our hearts that is 
the beginning and end of revolution.” 
“But, surely,” said Miss Keller, “we 
never can have the Montessori sys- 


tem or any other good system of edu- 


cation so long as the conditions of 
the home, of the parents, of the work- 
ers, are so intolerable.” 

“Certainly, that is true. But we 
must educate children so that they 
will know how to free themselves 
and others from bondage. And the 


first thing is to bring our children 
under the care of worthy teachers. 
You and Mrs, Macy symbolize such 
education, the education of the fu- 
ture, the development of a soul by 
the union of an inspiring teacher and 
the child whose soul has grown free- 
ly with such stimuli as it needs, and 
without the stimuli that debase and 
hinder growth.” 

“When you think of the appalling 
conditions under which people live,” 
said Miss Keller, “it sometimes 
seems a miracle that the children 
grow up at all to intelligence and de- 
cency.” 

There was a moment's pause, dur- 


ing which every one seemed to be 
thinking of the mountains to be 
moved. Then Montessori said: 


“Queen Margherita is much interest- 
ed in you.” 

“I have heard that she is a sweet 
and noble woman.” 

“Indeed she is.” 

“And they tell me the king, too, is 
a good man. All the same, we :must 
get rid of all kings.” 

The Dottoressa nodded, and Mrs. 
Macy laughed. “You see,” she said, 
“Helen is an uncompromising revolu- 
tionist. She won't allow even a good 
king, though I suppose we should be 


TWO GREAT WOMEN HAIL EACH OTHER 


grateful for a good one, once in a 
while.” 

Dr. Montessori was studying Miss 
Keller's face. “In spite of all you 


say, Mrs. Macy, all your explanations 
of how she was taught, I do not see 
how her spirit has such vision. She 
seems like a of 
God.” 

“Every child,” said Miss Keller, 
“can be a special revelation of God, 
if he is taught properly, and is al 
lowed to live under right conditions.” 

“Helen was a revolutionist before 
I was,” said Mrs. Macy. “Two ol 
three years before I cared for them 
she had all these ideas. You see, } 
could have moulded her in my own 
likeness, I could have made her a 
copy of myself. But I left her free 
to think.” 


“That is it. Liberty to think.” 


special revelation 


“Did it ever occur to you, Dr. 
Montessori,’ asked Mrs. Macy, “that 
the same ideas spring up in many 


parts of the world at about the same 
time? I did not know of your work, 
nor you of mine. What is it? Is it 
the spirit of the age manifest here 
and there in and another indi- 
vidual?” 


one 





“It is all in what want,” said 
Miss Keller. “We ought to want 
more, for what we want we get, if 
we want it hard enough. For ex- 
ample, women want the vote, men 
want better conditions of labor and 
children want more freedom. And 
remember, what we really want we 
get.” 


we 








The good work of the first Cali- 
fornia Legislature since suffrage was 
granted brought praise from Gov. 
Johnson in a recent address. ‘More 
in two sessions of the Legislature 
has been done for humanity in this 
State,” he said, “than in all other pre- 
ceding sessions of the Legislature 
taken together.” 





(Continued on Page 411.) 


Mrs. Genevieve F. Stone of Peoria, 
Ill., wife of Congressman Stone, has 
offered a prize of $25 for the best es- 
say of not less than 2,000 words in 
favor of woman suffrage from a 1914 


graduate of any four-year accredited 
high school in the 16th Congressional 





District of Illinois, 





In Idaho, the owners, inmates and 
patrons of houses of ill fame are dis- 
franchised. 


All England is seething with suf- 
frage activity. There are now fifty 
Suffrage Headquarters in London 
alone. 


“SHOP EARLY” NOT 
NEEDED IN WEST 
California Working Girls Find 


True Christmas with Eight- 
Hour Law a Reality 








The holiday season in the Califor- 
nia stores has been completely revolu- 
tionized since. the eight-hour work- 
day for women was established, says 
the San Francisco Bulletin. It has 
not only given the saleswomen a new 
lease on life and a chance to share in 
the joys otf Christmas, but it has re- 
duced the hours of work for the men 
in the retail stores and lifted some of 
the holiday burdens from off their 
shoulders. 

Many of the stores are closing as 
early as 5.30, and will continue to do 
so, even on Christmas eve. Still others 
have perfected the shift system to 
such a degree that no one need work 
longer than eight hours, and mer- 
chants, clerks and customers are alike 
satisfied. 

San Francisco business men declare 
that they would not go back to the 
old conditions if they could. They 
have obeyed the law to the letter and 
lived up to it in spirit, and they have 
been repaid with prompt and efficient 
service from alert and contented sales 
people. 


SCOTCH COUNCIL 
VOTES PETITION 


Edinburgh Fathers Join in Ask- 
ing Parliament to Give Women 
the Ballot 





The Edinburgh Town Council has 
voted more than two to one to petition 
Parliament to grant women the bal- 
lot. The motion was made by Coun- 
cillor Crawford, seconded by Council- 
lor Bruce Lindsay, and supported in 


vigorous addresses by Councillors 
Cameron, Young, Barries and others. 
It is significant that in the discus- 


sion not a word was said against the 
principle of woman suffrage. The op- 
position wholly on the 
ground that it was not a proper ques- 
tion to be taken up by the Town Coun- 
cil. The vote stood 29 in favor to 14 
opposed. 


was’ based 


CHOOSE MEMBERS 
FOR NEW YEAR 


National Officers Elect Congres- 
sional Committee—Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick Will Be Chairman 








The Official Board of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion chose the following women to be 
members of the Congressional Com- 


mittee for the coming year: Miss 
Lucy Burns, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Miss Alice Paul, Mrs. Desha 


Breckinridge, Mrs. Medill McCormick 
and Mrs. Charles Beard. Miss Burns 
declined to take the chairmanship and 
Mrs. Catt said she would be unable to 
serve because of pressure of other 
Mrs. Medill McCormick has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee. 

The New York Tribune says that in 
the new rules drawn up for the Con- 
gressional Committee by the Official 
Board of the N. A. W. S. A., it is stip- 
ulated that the president of the Con- 
gressional Union shall not be chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee. 
The Tribune adds: “The plan out- 
lined contemplated separate headquar- 
ters in Washington and different sta- 
tionery from the Congressional Union, 
and stipulated that money shall not 
be raised for any purpose but Con- 
gressional work.” 


work. 





Governor-elect Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, at a recent public dinner, pre- 
dicted that women would soon be vot- 





- in his State. 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE 
By Bmily Reid Jones 





There once was a Lion gigantic, 

Who, caught in a net, became frantic. 

He roared for his friends to come to 
his aid, 

But all the big fellows, it seems, were 
afraid; 

Till a little grey mouse frisked up to 
his side 

And with sharp little teeth the tangle 
untied; 

For she gnawed and she bit a hole in 
the snare, 

And the great King of Beasts thrust 
his paw thro’ the tear, 

And rent himself free with majestical 
pride, 


And the) jittle, grey mouse frisked 
awat‘at*hi& side. 
Now this is’a fable for Lions and 


Men— 

Roar as loud as you 
never know when 

Your freedom and glory, your fame 
and your pride, 

You may owe to the little grey mouse 
at your side. 


JUDGE SAID ONLY 
GOD WOULD HELP 
Told Women Who Asked Better 


Hours No One Else Would 
Take Their Side 


will, but you 


Mrs. Walter MeNab Miller, _ presi- 
dent of the Missouri Equal Suffrage 
Association, told Cleveland suffragists 
recently how a 17-year-old working 
girl converted her to suffrage. 
“Annie shaker,” said Mrs. 
Miller as reported in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. “She stood all day sh -k- 
ing out wet pieces to make them ready 
for the mangle. We were working for 
a 9-hour law, and found Annie weary 
and feverish, ready to drop from over- 


was a 


work. 
“We put her to bed and sent for a 
doctor, but in a few days Annie was 


dead of pneumonia. She had worked 
her little body so painracked that 
the 


on, 
she never knew she was near 
crisis of a desperate illness. 
“Now, we will get the at- 
torney general to bring up the case 
in support of the 9-hour law. But the 
1itorney general thought the law was 
unconstitutional, and if a girl wanted 
to work 10 hours a day no one should 
have the right to stop her. He sent 


He told us to go to 


we said, 


us to the judge. 
the Governor. 


“The Governor said he could not 
take it up. The judge told us ‘maybe 
God would help us,’ but he didn't 


know anyone else that would. 

“But the Federation of Labor took 
up the question. They heard Annie’s 
story and sent delegates to the attor- 
ney general. 

“We represent 
want your job next year?” they asked 
him. 

‘‘I've been thinking these working 
girls should be protected,’ was the an- 
swer, and when the case came to trial 
that same judge said he was ‘glad to 
give the full sentence, for humanity 
was above dollars.’” 


12,000 votes. Do you 


BRIEUX PLAYERS 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


Mr. and Mrs. Bennett Firm Be- 
lievers in the Logic of “Dam- 
aged Goods” 


Both Mr. and Brs. Richard, Bennett, 
have been touring the country 

Brieux’s famous play, ‘“Dam- 
aged Goods,’ are ardent suffragists. 
The drama sets forth with terrible 
power the consequences of the double 
standard of morals, and under the sur- 
face it is a tremendous apostle of the 
woman movement. 

Mrs. Bennett says that in Boston, 
where they have just completed an 
engagement, the audience has been 
90 per cent. men. In other cities 
women have predominated. 

“We never could have gone on ex- 
cept for the women,” said Mrs. Ben- 
nett, in speaking of the difficulties of 
presenting such an outspoken play. 

Miss Maud Milton, who is one of 
the cast, is a member of the Women’s 
Social. and Political Union in Eng- 
land. 


who 
with 


aed 


In raising the $12,577 for the com- 
ing year’s work of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at the Washington Convention, 
more than $3,000 was pledged by 
Illinois. The Illinois E. S. A., the 
Woman’s Party of Cook County and 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen each gave 


se Seed al 


i area 


Mrs. Alexis Locke was reputedly in- 
telligent and politically docile. She 
wrote articles for the newspapers and 
stories for the magazines; she was a 
member of the Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciation, the friend of Ministers, and 
the wife of a member of Parliament. 
Men talked to her—so she said—as if 
she were a man, and what greater 
compliment could be paid to a woman 
whose supreme desire was to be wom- 
anly? And people, when discussing 
the vote in connection with the status 
of woman, would say: “Look at Mrs. 
Alexis Locke! What better position 
would the vote give her than the po- 
sition she already holds?” 


Men liked her because she was logi- 
cal, because she saw so clearly that 
women should take no part in politics, 
and was always ready to speak at 
election time; and the women of her 
set admired her because she stood up, 


clever woman as she was, for the 


home, She had quite an army of ser- 
vants to keep it in order, including 
several men, one with a powdered 


head; and as for her children, though 
they rarely saw their mother, owing 
to the time and attention was 
obliged to give to literary duties and 
social duties and the non-political du 
Wom- 
were 
people 


she 


ties which are the work of the 
en's they 
most carefully brought up by 
hired to attend to them. 


Liberal Federation, 


Now all of a sudden one of the chil 
dren grew up, and it was a daughter 
who did this, emerging, almost with- 
warning, trom frocks and 
the school-room into tight frocks and 


out short 


the drawing-room. It Was very incon- 
venient, because, of course, she would 
Mrs. 
Alexis Locke, who talked much of the 


expect to be taken about, and 
dependence of women, and liked noth- 
ing so much as to be independent, felt 
that if only Pomona had been a boy, 
like the next 


been 


eldest, she would have 
more considerate and remained 
in the state typified Eton 


Nevertheless, having braced 


longer by 
jackets. 
herself to the task of taking Pomona 
out and marrying her off, Mrs, Alexis 
Locke, logical as always, was extreme- 
ly annoyed when Pomona announced 
that she desired neither to be taken 
out nor to be married off. She was 
more than annoyed when 
stated that what she wished to work 
for was not a husband, but a vote. A 
vote? How unmaidenly! Whereas 
the pursuit of a husband was virginal. 
But Pomona stuck to the vote; and, 
at the stage which Mrs, Alexis Locke 
described as budding womanhood, 
showed little of the softness of a bud, 
but revealed herself rather as a thorn 


Pomona 


in the side of the mature cabbage 
rose, her mother. 

In the end Pomona had to be al- 
lowed to go her own way, and for 


some few years she wentit, Then Mrs. 
Alexis Locke made an appeal to her. 
Her younger daughter—who was a 
real bud—had been duly presented as 
a buttonhole to an unimpeachable 
parti, and Mrs. Alexis Locke, having 
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By G, Colmore 





grown acctstomed to a companion, 
found it dull to be daughterless. 

“You might come with me some- 
times, Pomona.” 

“I will, if you will come with me 
once.” 

So Mrs. Alexis Locke said she 
would, and rose and thorn set out to- 
gether. 

* * * * . 

were gaunt women in room 
after room, One was making shirt- 
waists at tenpence a dozen; another 
was making match-boxes at twopence 
for twelve dozen; a third earned but 
a few shillings a week, working all 
day and every day, at Bible-folding. 

“How do they manage to live?” 
asked Mrs. Alexis Locke. 

“They don't live; they 
life,” 

There was a workhouse with miser- 
able unmothered babies. 
said Mrs. Alexis Locke. 
recommendations of 


There 


hang on to 


said Pomona. 


“Shameful!” 
“But 
the Minority Report 

“Thirty years before this last Poor 
Law Report, there was a recommenda- 
tion to have the arrangements 
aitered,”” remarked Pomona. 

There was a house in a dingy street, 
close-drawn curtains. “In that 
house,” said Pomona, “girls like me, 
only much younger, girls like Phyllis 


now—the 


with 


and Dorothy, are provided for the men 
who choose to pay for them.” 

But the law—raids 
Pomona, 


“Disgusting! 
And 
10 


is it quite—quite nice, 
“The laws are made by the sex that 
No, 
it's not nice to know of it; it’s hideous 


the 


buys, not by the sex that is sold. 


especially when knowledge is 
gained in there.” 

There was a hospital with wards for 
diseased women, and wards for man- 
gled children. 

“Oh!” 


terrible! 


cried Mrs. Alexis Locke, “ter- 
But 
the other night 
funds for this very thing. 


rible, there Was a din- 
to provide 


You cannot 


ner given 


say— 


only that to persist in evil, 
and then to ask women to pay to stop 
the consequences of the evil, is among 
the cynical the to 
which the Voters have subjected the 
Voteless.” 

* * * os eo 


“I say 


most of insults 


“Now,” said Pomona, as they turned 
homewards, “I keep part of 
the bargain, if hold ms 4 
will go with you to the Minister's par- 


will my 


you me to 
ty, where none of these things that we 


have seen will be mentioned, instead 
of to the Caxton Hall, where they will 


all be mentioned. I will go with you 


and listen to Liberalism instead of 
taking part in discussing how most 


surely to acquire the power to put an 
end to licence.” 

Mrs. Alexis Locke did not 
She had not, of course, changed her 


answer. 


views, because she was logical; but 
just for the moment her eyes were 


misty; just for the moment her throat 
was lumpy; just for a moment the 
Thorn had pierced to the heart of the 
Rose.—The Vote. 








The membership of the Chicago Po- 


2,000, an increase of nearly 1,000 since 
the passage of the suffrage bill in Illi- 
nois. 





The Synod of the Episcopal Churen 
which met at Grahamstown, South 
Africa, lately voted unanimously in 
favor of letting women vote at vestry 
meetings. The Rev. John Brown 
Ellis, on whose motion it was done, re- 
minded the Synod that women vote 
at vestry meetings in England, and 
have acted as churchwardens from 
time immemorial. 


Because the polling place in their 
district is in a saloon, the young men 
of the Central Y. M. C. A. in Phila- 
delphia have protested to the Board 
of County Commissioners. In States 
where women vote one of the first 
results always is the removal of the 
polling places from saloons and ques- 
tionable resorts. Schools are much in 
vogue as voting places in suffrage 





$1,000. 


States, and to some extent churches. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


litical Equality League has grown to| 








Miss Margaret Foley hag been en- 
gaged for a couple of months’ work 


by the Pennsylvania W. S. A. 


Women who have lost their Ameri- 
can citizenship through marriage with 
foreigners, and who have in conse- 
quence been disfranchised or refused 
passports, or deported, or subjected to 
other loss or inconvenience, are in 
vited to communicate with Mrs. Belle 
Squire, 930 Eastwood avenue, Chi- 
cago. She is collecting data for a vig- 
orous effort to secure a change in the 
law. 


During Mrs, Pankhurst’s latest im- 
prisonment, when she was very weak, 
a deputation waited on the Dean of 
Exeter, and asked that the prayers of 
the Church might be offered for her. 
The Dean consented, and at the Cathe- 
dral service on Sunday it was an- 
nounced, “The prayers of the congre- 
gation are desired for Emmeline Pank- 
hurst,” and in the prayer for all con- 
ditions of men the words were added, 
“especially her for whom our prayers 
are desired.” 








Parades Not to Be Compared 
with Feast in South Dakota 
Log Room 


“The Next Step in Democracy” was 


the subject presented at four excellent 
suffrage meetings lately held in Cus- 
ter County, South Dakota, by the 


County President, Mrs. Katherine W.| 
;J is the Jungle of old prejudice. 


Rose Bower|k is the Knight who dares take her 


Powell of Custer. Miss 


writes: 


“It has been in my mind to write|L 
you of a meeting we had down here 


on the ranch (Bower P. O., 45 miles 
from Rapid City), because of its 
unique character, and because we 
couldn't share in the parades and ban- 
quets and conventions. and Hearings 


indulged in by the big suffragists we! 


read about in the Woman's Journal. 
“We sent for our District President 
and showed her what the new home- 
steaders and the old ranchers can do 
in the way of welcoming a suffragist. 
Mrs. Powell doesn’t know the East 
Custer County folks, or she wouldn't 
give any one in particular the credit 
she does in the article enclosed. Ev- 
erybody brings the dinner and every- 


body dispenses the welcome.” [Mrs. 
Custer wrote: “Miss Rose Bower 
with her hospitable parents had in- 


vited their neighbors for miles to a 
famous dinner. ‘They came, and after 
the banquet equal suffrage was dis- 
cussed. It was a deltghtful gathering, 
and our thanks are due Miss Bower, 


who spared nothing to make this trip| 


successful.”—Ed, W. J.] 

“Turn from your elegantly- 
appointed banquet table about which 
the Journal tells, to the big log room 


away 


of the ranch house, around which the | 
people are seated on a chair, a couch,! 


a box, a board, a trunk, a foot-stool— 


and don’t say anything to about 
not to us 


raise our own chickens and beef and 


us 
your course dinner, 


buttermilk and beans and pumpkin 
pie, saying mothing about salads and 
layer cake. 


“But the 
Our people were hungry for just such 
a treat as Mrs. Powell brought us, and 
we do not wonder that 
substantial impression 
goes.” 


MRS. BELMONT ON 
KENTUCKY’S WORK 
Wants Women to Follow Spirit 


of Past Liberty and Teach Rest 
of South 


she makes a 


wherever she 


Mrs. O. P. Belmont, who lately 
$200 the work in 
Kentucky, accompanied the gift with 
the following letter to the president of 


H, 


gave for suffrage 


the Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion: 
“Dear Mrs. Breckinridge: After 


our most interesting conversation yes- 
terday about the suffrage 
Kentucky, I fully realize im- 
portant it is that such work should 
have all the help one can extend to it. 
I take great pleasure, therefore, in 
sending you my enclosed check of two 
hundred dollars; it is a part of the 
pledge I made at the last National 
Convention towards suffrage work in 
the States. I regret I am unable, on 
account of our great work in New 
York State, to accept your invitation 
to visit Kentucky, but trust it is only 
a pleasure deferred. 

“May I add that the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of your State is 
very near my heart. The blood of its 
great pioneers runs in my veins, and 
I want its women to teach the other 
women of the South the spirit of lib- 
erty, as in the past both the men and 
women of Kentucky upheld that 
standard to those who followed them.” 

The Lexington Herald says: 

“Mrs. Belmont is a Southern wom- 
an. She was born in Mobile, Ala., and 
is the granddaughter of Generfl Rob- 
ert Desha who fought at the battle 
of New Orleans. General Desha was 
the brother of Governor Joseph Desha 
of Kentucky, so that Mrs. Belmont 
has many relatives in this State, and 
she feels an especial hereditary pride 
in having it come into the union as a 
free State, first of all the Southern 
States.” : 


work in 


how 


One little Pennsylvania woman put 


off buying a new hat this year until 
after Christmas, when 
always goes down. 


EASTERN BANQUET 
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‘in a 


‘notable 


who, 


feast followed the dinner. ! 





millinery | 
The amount thus 
‘saved she gives to the suffrage cause. think so.—Woman Citizen. 













By Florence P. Spofford - 


A a the Anti, whose eyes are turned 
n, 

B is the Ballot we're working to win. 

C is the Conscience we put in the 
fight, 

D is the Duty we claim as our right, 

E is Equality, promised, not known, 

F is the Feminine, asking her own. 

G is the Grit she shows in her cause, 

H is her Hatred of unequal laws. 

I is Inertia the Antis express, 


stand, 

is the Law 
hand. 

is the Man who fears womankind, 
is the Nation, like Injustice, blind. 
the Opponents, more frightened 
than hurt, 

the Parades to the Song of the 
Skirt. 

Q is for Quips our enemies fling, 

R the Retorts that rankle an@ sting. 

S is the Speech we began at Creation, 


he can shape to his 


M 
N 
0 


T is the Truth that brings our salva- 
tion. 

U is the Union—men and women a 
whole— 


V is the Vote together they'll poll. 

W is the Woman who stands in the 
van, 

X the example 
man. 

Y is the Yeast worked in the world's 
dough, . 

Z% is the Zeal that makes it rise so. 


BISHOP MORELAND 
ON WOMEN’S VOTE 


she borrowed from 


Says Suffrage in California Has 
Had Marked Effect in Securing 
Reforms 
Bishop Moreland of California says 

recent letter to Mrs. Mary C, 

Sturtevant of Newport, R. L: 

“The woman's vote has had a 
marked effect upon the character of 
candidates for the Legiglature. Old 
time machine politicians in several 
were left at home, 
after having been repeatedly re-elect- 
ed, and men with a moral conscience 
substituted. One or more corrupt po- 
lice judges were removed by the re- 
call, The last Legislature of Califor- 
(1913) without doubt the 
best, in respect to sensitiveness to 
human rights and _ public morals, 


instances 


nia was 


‘which this State ever had. 


Ballot Educates Women 

“Suffrage women has greatly 
increased the interest taken by wom- 
en in politics and their study of pub- 
lic questions; giving the more seri- 
minded occupations beyond the 
matinee and card party, and quicken- 
ing im all the sense of responsibility 
for public welfare. No effect upon 
home life in any way has been trace- 


for 


ous 


able. 
No Women’s Parties 
“No tendency has appeared to form 
appealing especially to 
The voting strength of. the 


new parties 


women, 


women has been felt by all parties, 
and on moral issues irrespective of 
party. It is not possible to learn to 
what extent married women vote as 
their husbands do. It is believed 
that husband and wife exercise free- 
dom of conscience by independent 
judgment in casting their respective 
votes. 


No One Seeks Repeal 
“There is no agitation for repeal 
the franchise. 

“Since women secured the vote in 
California legislation dealing with 
the following subjects has passed:— 

Much Reform Legislation 

“1—Conditions of female labor, (2) 
Protection of children and girls, (3) 
Temperance and regulation of the 
liquor traffic, (4) Education, (5) Sani- 
tation, including milk supply, (6) In- 
dustrial Arbitration, (7) Pensions for 
widows left with children, (8) Di- 
vorce laws. 

“All these enactments by the first 
Legislature chosen through the votes 
of women indicate the sensitiveness 
of a legislative body to the convic- 
tions of its electors. 

“My conclusion is that, thus far, no 
harm has resulted to the domestic 
life or refinement of women from the 
possession of suffrage; while on the 
other hand women have refined poli- 
tics to some extent, and secured sym- 
pathetic treatment for moral issues 
hitherto lacking in a men’s Legitsla- 
ture.” 


of 


The greatest immigration expert in 
the United States is visiting Califor- 
nia, and is being received by all the 
learned people of the State. 
And that same expert is a woman! 
Is that getting out of the groove? We 


most 
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LITTLE KINDRED 


By Mary D. Johnston 








Where the bamboo sheds its shifting 
shade 
And the busy brooklet sings 
O’er its tinted treasures on parade, 
Unmixed delight it brings 
To the jungle child, with sparkling 
eye -” 
To roam unfettered, free, 
In quest of the dazzling butterfly 
Or on trail of the honey bee. 


Where the orchid scents the balmy 
air, 
On the sward at ease he lies, 
As he glimpses realms of cloudland 
fair, 
With his wonder-quickened eyes. 
Yet ‘our temples ring with plaintive 
: pleas, 
Till our blurring eyes are dim, 
And we reach our hands across the 
seas 
To uplift and rescue him. 


Where the murky glow of dull-hued 
walls ‘ 
Shrouds windows small and dim, 
Through which the sunshine calls, 
and calls, 
And beckons oft to him, 
Stands another child, with 
eyes, 
And fragile form and fair, 
As with listless hands his task he 
plies, 
In the foul, death-laden air. 


wistful 


Where the ceaseless din of mill 
wheels drown 
The wind song in the trees, 
And the splash of waters 
down 
The slopes to greet the seas; 
Where the things worth while are be- 
yond his ken, 
And the chains that bind are strong, 
And, welded fast in a world of men, 
He bears a two-fold wrong. 


rushing 


Where the mind and body suffer loss 
Through childhood’s narrow span, 
Encumbered with a heavy cross 
Will henceforth walk the man. 
Yet we hear the plaint of fancied 
fears, 
But are deaf to the soul’s still cry; 
On the mirage far we gaze in tears, 
But are blind to the vision nigh. 


FEBRUARY TO SEE 
FINAL DECISION 





Illinois Supreme Court Sets Date 
—School Judgment Leaves Little 
Doubt of Victory 


Final decision in Illinois on the con- 
stitutionality of the woman suffrage 
law will be determined prior to the 
aldermanic primaries scheduled for 
Feb. 24. This was made practically 
certain when the appeal in the suit 
to test the law brought by William 
J. Scown was filed in the Supreme 
Court. Since this case, as well as the 
two others, has been decided favor- 
ably to suffrage in the primary courts, 
it is felt that there is little cause for 
worry. 

Both sides agreed that arguments 
should be made on the first day of the 
February term of court. It is ex- 
pected that the court will give its de- 
cision by the middle of February. 

Meanwhile the recent action of the 
Supreme Court in upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the township high 
school act of June 5, 1911, is regarded 
as offering a precedent on which the 
suffrage law will be maintained when 
the final decision is made. It had 
been contended that the school act 
was invalid on the ground that it 
violated the provision of the State 
constitution which reads: 

“No law. shall be_ revised or 
amended by reference to its title only, 
but the law revised or the section 
amended shall be inserted at length 
in the new act.” 

The court held that the school act 
did not amend the act of 1909 and 
therefore need not include _ that 
statute in its text. The Supreme 
Court had held the same act uncon- 
stitutional a month ago.. On the re- 
versal it is believed that all claims 
against the woman suffrage law have 
gone by the board. 

Later reports, however, say that the 
case of Brooks vs. Hatch, in which 
the drainage acts of 1905 and subse- 
quent amendments are held unconsti- 
tutional because they are not separate 
acts, may furnish an unfavorable pre- 
cedent. 





The large sum of $14,175 was re- 
cently raised for woman suffrage at 
a single meeting in New York, after 
Mrs. Skerman M. Beoth, Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout and Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen had told the Women’s Politi- 
cal Union how the victory was won 
in Illinois. 
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CLUB WOMEN TAKE 
EMPHATIC STAND 


State Federations in Many States 
Endorse Suffrage and Where 
Possible Use It 








One of the most promising signs of 
the times is the way in which the 
State Federations of Women’s Clubs 
throughout the country are working 
for equal suffrage. Clubwomen are 
finding that the vote is the easiest 
lever in prying needed reforms for 
women and children from stubborn 
Legislatures. 

The State Federations in New Jer- 
sey, Kentucky and Indiana have lately 
passed equal suffrage resolutions for 
the first time. Those in Nevada and 
South Dakota, campaign States, have 
given hearty endorsement. In Ohio, 
the official resolution adopted did not 
strictly commit the Federation, but 
later, after Jane Addams had spoken, 
a rising vote was taken to see how 
many of the women favored equal 
suffrage individually, and all the large 
audience stood up except about 25. In 
Pennsylvania a resolution endorsing 
the action of the Legislature in pass- 
ing the suffrage bill was overwhelm- 
ingly adopted. The Maine Federation 
at its recent meeting took up tne sub- 
ject for the first time, and recom- 
mended the clubs to study it. Other 
State Federations that have passed 
suffrage resolutions are New York, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon and Michi- 
gan. In Michigan the women had 
seen the tactics used by the vicious 
interests to defeat the constitutional 
amendment last spring, and _ the 
papers report that suffrage sentiment 
at the meeting of the State Federa- 
tion was very strong. 

As a matter of fact, suffrage has 
probably helped the women’s clubs 
more than they have helped suffrage. 
An article on “The Third House,” by 
Mabel Potter Daggett, in The Picto- 
rial Review for January, 1914, shows 
the tremendous value of the vote from 
the club-woman’s standpoint: 

“Events move more satisfactorily in 
the suffrage States. Getting some one 
else to do something you want done is 
all very well when it works. But it’s 
a lot better to be able to do it your- 
self. In the free States where women 
vote, you don’t have to look pretty and 
say, ‘Please give me this law.’ And 
you don’t need to stamp your foot. 
You just say, ‘This is the law we 
want,’ as you’d select a new spring 
hat or order the steak for dinner. And 
a great many gentlemen are at your 
service. In Portland the Third House 
members told me they were ‘just tak- 
ing a real rest’ this first year the bal- 
lot had come to Oregon women, You 
could do more in fifteen minutes by 
running around the corner to the polls 
than you could in weeks of running 
after politicians. 

“Really, it is a great help in your 
law-making to begin with the right 
kind of law-makers,” she continues. 
“In the East you have to take them as 
you find them. But in the West, where 
you are sending them up yourself, you 
see to it beforehand that they're the 
right kind. If they are not they don’t 
go. There was a gentleman running 
for office in California who didn’t ar- 
rive. The San Francisco Civic Center 
had him up to tell how it happened 
that two years before he had voted in 
the Legislature against raising the age 
of consent. He wasn’t able to explain 
satisfactorily. So he was missing from 
the statesmen who came up to the 
State Capitol last year. Many of those 
gentlemen paused, suitcase in hand, at 
the Hotel Sacramento, at sight of a 
placard swung from a door on the mez- 
zanine floor. ‘Woman’s Legislative 
Council of California’ was what they 
stared at. When they reached their 
desks they faced it again. Each man 
found at his place a neatly printed 
card headed ‘First Legislative Platform 
ot the Woman's Legislative Council of 
California,’ and below was a Iist of 
some seventeen bills proposed. Per- 
manent headquarters were maintained 
at the Hotel Sacramento to put them 
through. The Council is the idea of 
Mrs. George E. Swan, the wife of a 
Presbyterian minister at Uplands, Cal. 
It was launched by the State Federa- 
tion, and thrown wide open with an in- 
vitation to all the women of the State, 
from the garment workers of San 
Francisco to the collegiate alumnae of 
Berkeley, to send delegates to the 
meetings held several times a year. 
The platform they present to the Leg- 
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IMMORAL WOMEN 
NOT TO VOTE 


Chicago Will Bar Inmates of 
Dives Under Rule That Dis- 
franchises Men 








Anthony Czarnecki, election com- 
missioner in Chicago, has taken steps 
to get information from the city and 
federal authorities relative to women 
inmates of dives, who will be pre- 
vented from voting under the same 
rule which has disfranchised men reg- 
istering from resorts in the past. In 
view of the general closing of resorts, 
however, it is not expected that there 
will be much trouble along this line. 
Suspect notices will be served against 
any men or women who register from 
places known to be dives. 

ll send out our own investiga- 
tors,” Mr. Czarnecki said, according 
to the Record-Herald, “and we'll be 
guided to a large extent by reports of 
the police and civic bodies as to the 
location of disorderly houses. Every 
woman inmate of such a place will] re- 
ceive a suspect notice, and she will be 
compelled to come before the board 
and give her true name and all her 
antecedents. 

“Here is where our power lies. To 
vote, a woman must be a legal resi- 
dent of the precinct in which she at- 
tempts to cast her ballot. Now, a dis- 
orderly house is an illegal place; it is 
not a legal residence or legal anything 
else. The board long ago decided that 
anyone living in a place that is not 
a legal residence is not a legal resi- 
dent. Therefore, al] these inmates of 
dives will be disfranchised.” 


DISCRETION MADE 
SURE IN ICELAND 


Suffrage Act Sets Higher Age 
Limit for Women—Mail Not 
Given Up 








_ The extension of Parliamentary suf- 
frage to women in Iceland is more 
limited than was at first reported. It 
was everywhere stated to have been 
granted to women upon the same 
terms as to men. This proves to be 
a mistake. A higher age-limit has 
been set for the women. 

The act was to apply not only to 
women in general, but also to men 
employed as servants. Both had been 
hitherto shut out from the Parliamen- 
tary vote. Now they are to be ad- 
mitted, but they must be forty years 
old—quite an advanced “age of dis- 
cretion.” This age limit applies to 
women in general, and to men em- 
ployed as servants who live in the 
house of their employer. 

The story also proves to have been 
a mistake which said that the govern- 
ment of Iceland had paid the expenses 
of the Icelandic delegates to the In- 
ternational Suffrage Congress at Buda- 
pest by giving the island one less mail 
delivery. Their expenses were paid 
out of the government's general funds, 
and some persons who did not ap- 
prove of it said that the money would 
have been better spent in giving the 
island an additional mail delivery. 
Miss Martina Kramers informs us 
that this remark was mistranslated by 
someone who did not understand the 
Icelandic language thoroughly, and 
hence the incorrect report. 

It is clearly unfair to set so high 
an age limit, whether for women or 
for servants; but the bill establishes 
the principle of giving them _ repre- 
sentation, and, the camel’s nose hay- 
ing entered the tent, it is only a 
question of time when the whole 
camel will follow. 

In Iceland, up to nine years ago, 
girls were not admitted to high school 
education; and no woman has yet 
taken a university degree. But wom- 
en in larger and larger numbers are 
now being elected as members of town 
councils, county councils, parish coun- 
cils and school boards, and they are 
also entering into a greater variety of 
occupations. 





At the recent school election in 
Tacoma, Wash., Mrs. Ida McQuestin 
was elected a member of the board of 
education. Bellingham also elected a 
woman as school director. 





islature represents what 100,000 wom- 
en voters want. When the California 
Red Light bill was up for tonsidera- 
tion, man after man arose in his seat 
to say: ‘I do not believe in this 
measure, but so many of my constitu- 
ents do that I am compelled reluctant- 
ly to vote for it.’” 








ILLINOIS WOMEN 
GUARD SUFFRAGE 


Call for Money to Make Sure of 
Victory in Test Cases Before 
Courts 








“The home is now a power in IIli- 
nois. Let us preserve this power.” At 
present this is the watchword of the 
Illinois suffragists. 

To meet the opposition § raised 
against the new suffrage law, the IIli- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association has 
secured the services of Mr. John J. 
Herrick, known as the ablest constitu- 
tional lawyer in the country, and the 
Hon. Charles S. Cutting, formerly 
probate judge of Cook County, to de- 
fend all suits brought against the new 
law. Of four suits thus far brought 
against its constitutionality all have 
been decided in favor of the law. 

Since there may be other suits pend- 
ing, the women of the State will have 
a sense of security in knowing that 
their interests are being cared for by 
these men of high standing. 

To carry on the work of defense. a 
committee of three members of the 
board of the Illinois E. S. A., Mrs. 

trace Wilbur Trout, president; Mrs. 
G. A. Soden, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Sherman M. Booth, legislative chair- 
man, have undertaken to raise a fund 
of $25,000. Subscription blanks have 
been distributed among the members 
of the Chicago Political Equality 
League and other organizations, and 
there is a splendid response. 

“Every man and woman who prizes 
the newly acquired power for good 
bestowed by the suffrage law must be 
stirred by the desire to contribute 
toward the defense of these rights,” 
says the bulletin of the Illinois E. S. 
A. “We call upon you, who love home 
and justice, to help us to the very ex- 
tent of your ability, and to urge 
others to do the same, to swell this 
defense fund to $25,000. Mail checks 
and make payable to Miss Jennie 
Johnson, Treasurer Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association, Chicago.” 


BAZAAR SUCCESS 
IN PROVIDENCE 


Rhode Island Suffragists Rouse 
Interest With Fair—Former 
Alderman Takes Stand 








Providence suffragists have been 
busy with their three days’ bazaar at 
the Narragansett Hotel, and the lead- 
ers of the Woman Suffrage Party are 
very well satisfied with the publicity 
and interest which it has awakened. 

Wednesday afternoon swarms of 
children were entertained, and in the 
evening one of the features was the 
endorsement of equal suffrage by for- 
mer Alderman George W. Parks. Mr. 
Parks saw a bright future for the 
young women who believe in equal 
suffrage. He told them it was only 
the older men who hang back from 
this step of progress, and that the 
younger men, who are edueated in co- 
educational colleges and who _ see 
efficient women in the business of the 
world, will not make it so hard for 
women to obtain a voice in public 
affairs. 

Mr. L. E. Hill of Cripple Creek, 
Col., cited the many benefits of wom- 
an suffrage in Colorado, and said 
there was no reason in the world for 
any State withholding the vote from 
women. “Your effort must succeed,” 
he said, “and its success will make 
for a better and healthier Rhode 
Island.” 

Mrs. Esther Abelson was chairman 
of the committee in charge of the 
bazaar, and Miss Nettie E. Bowers 
was secretary and treasurer. They 
were valiantly assisted by a good 
corps of workers. 

Organized Democracy, an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of American Poli- 
tics, by Frederick A. Cleveland. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Dr. Cleveland’s book is an addition to 
the American Citizen Series. It is 
valuable in showing the “Mystic 
People” not as a crude heap of dis- 
agreeing units, but as an organism, 
a conscious whole, a living body of 
many members. In the chapter on 
Woman Suffrage Dr. Cleveland makes 
the following statement: “Facing the 
question squarely, therefore, it must 
be conceded that from the viewpoint 
of citizen intelligence about subjects 
of community welfare, from the view- 
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GRANGES COME AS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


(Concluded from Page 409) 








said by the former speaker. He add- 
ed, “If you had listened as I did for 
three days to the arguments of both 
sides, as presented to the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House, I am sure that 
you would stand as I do—strongly for 
suffrage.” 

The New Hampshire State Grange 


last week at its annual meeting in 
Concord, by a vote of 113 to 61, ae- 
cording to the press reports. Some 
New Hampshire suffragists say the 
majority was larger. 

“I learned on my return from Wash- 
ington,” writes Mrs. Agnes M, Jenks, 
“that the New Hampshire opposition 
was strongly organized in the Grange, 
and that the action of the Massachu- 
setts Grange was to be used as a pre- 
cedent. Also the speaker and the 
number to be devoted to the cause 
had been,withdrawn from the regular 
program; but that could not prevent 
me from putting in a resolution and 
speaking for it, as I am a National 
Granger. 

“It was further suggested that the 
resolution be put merely as a recom- 
mendation, and*go to the committee, 
but the more I thought of it, the more 
I felt that the floor of the house was 
the place for a full and free discus- 
sion. I put the resolution straight to 
the Grange and to the voting delega 
tion. 

“Almost before the resolution was 
fairly stated, up jumped a strong op- 
ponent. He.was ably answered by a 
new-found friend, who was equally 
emphatic. Then came many more 
speeches for and against, one Colo- 
rado man giving testimony to the ex- 
cellent character of the polling places 
in Colorado and Denver—the bad 
character of the polling places having 
been the chief stumbling block, in 
the opinion of the first objector; he 
was afraid lovely woman would be de- 
filed by the polls. 

“Another man said that he had 
come to the meeting an anti, but he 
had been converted. Altogether, it 
was hotly, though good-naturedly, de- 
bated, much to the amusement of a 
very large gathering. 

“I think the figures of the vote were 
135 yeas to 61 nays, though the papers 
quoted 113 yeas to 61 nays. 

“Two years ago the State Grange 
passed a resolution endorsing the suf- 
frage measure that was to come be- 
fore the constitutional convention. An 
assertion was afterwards made that 


the resolution had not been under- 
stood, and that it was ‘sneaked 
through.’ No anti can ever again 


make such an assertion, for the whole 
subject was thoroughly threshed out. 
“IT put in evidence our famous map 
of the United States, that speaks more 
eloquently than words.” 

Vermont Pleased at Action 

Vermont suffragists are jubilant 
over the action of their State Grange 
in endorsing equal suffrage; for the 
Grange in Vermont is a large and rap- 
idly growing body, At its recent an- 
nual meeting in Rutland, after an- 
nouncing that the State organization 
favors the enfranchisement of every 
woman of 21 years who is a citizen of 
the United States, the Grangers em- 
bodied that sentiment in the follow- 
ing resolution: 
“We ask Congress to submit to the 
States an amendment to the constitu- 
tion granting equal suffrage, and ask 
the next Legislature to grant munici- 
pal suffrage to women.” 


Members of the New Jersey W. S. 
A., sold suffrage pennants and many 
copies of The Woman's Journal at the 
Newark boulevard parade. The Head- 
quarters committee are asking for vol- 
unteers to sell The Woman’s Journal 
on the street near Headquarters, 33 
Halsey street, for one hour every Sat- 
urday afternoon. 








charge the responsibility of electors, 
women as a class are to be preferred, 
i. e., if in a highly complex commun- 
ity like our own only one sex is to 
perform the functions of electors, the 
women possess higher qualifications 
than do the men.” The only limita- 
tions he finds lie in the field of “social 
convention.” Even these he shows 





point either of intellectual or social 
fitness to perferm the duties and dis- 





are not borne out in the suffrage 
States. 


went on record for woman suffrage. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


In thousands of homes, scattered all over the country, 4 
merrier Christmas has been kept this year because of the im- 
portant suffrage victories of 1913. In many homes, also, the 
Christmas expenses were cut down in order to make possible a 
larger contribution to the suffrage cause; and these homes had a 
Christmas all the merrier, and are looking forward to a still 
happier New Year. 

Everybody who is working for the triumph of justice has 
a right to be happy all through the New Year, whether the skies 
are gray or bright. It looks now as though in the suffrage 
heavens they would be bright indeed. They will be if we all 
do our best to make them so. Let us unite our best energies for 
“a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together!” A. S. B. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


The New Year is the time for good resolutions. Among 
those that suffragists should make are to do something for the 
cause every day—not necessarily a large thing, but something. 
Drop a word in season to a child, or to a friend; enclose a 
suffrage leaflet in a letter; write a short communication on the 
subject to your local paper; ask someone to join the Suffrage 
Association; drop a line to your Congressman or your member 
of the Legislature, expressing the hope that he will vote for the 
suffrage measure; keep a mite-box on your parlor table with an 
inscription on it inviting contributions for the cause, and gather 
into it your own loose pennies and those of your friends; get 
up a meeting or go to one; attend a Suffrage School, if within 
your reach, or make it possible for somebody else to go; wear 
your suffrage badge on all occasions. 

: Among the good resolutions for the coming year, make one 
to do all that you can for the Woman’s Journal. If every State 
and local Suffrage Association would give one entertainment 
during the coming year for the Journal’s benefit—a lecture, a 
play, a rummage sale, a whist party, a sale of home-made cake 
and candy, a dance—all our paper's financial problems would be 
solved, and the Journal would be rolling in wealth. Comment- 
ing upon the famous saying: “BEngland expects that every man 
this day will do his duty,” one of Dickens’s characters says, “If 
England expects that, she is very sanguine, and will be much 
disappointed.” As there are always some persons who do not 
do anything, those who are willing to do something need to do 








the more. 

Everybody can do something, even if it be only a little. 
Ask the public library to subscribe for the Woman’s Journal, or 
subscribe for it for the library yourself. Take a share of stock 
at $100, or ask some friend to do so. Send a contribution, large 
or small, towards the expenses of publication. Sell the paper 
on the street, or (what costs much less courage) sell it at suf- 
frage meetings. Find ten friends who will agree to buy a copy 
from you every week. Keep the paper on your parlor table. 
Send marked copies to your friends, and remind them that they 


The oldest suffrage paper now published in England is Votes 
for Women, edited by Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence. It has 
just attained the age of seven years, and boasted that it had 
brought out 364 weekly issues. Its birthday was celebrated with 
a banquet and many well-deserved congratulations. 

The Woman’s Journal is the oldest suffrage paper now pub- 
lished in the world. Next week it will enter upon its forty-fifth 
year. It has brought out 2,288 weekly issues and it has never 
missed a single week since its beginning in January, 1870, The 
Woman's Journal congratulates Votes for Women, and all its 
lively brood of younger sisters in the broad field ot“ ge 
journalism, Once it marched alone; now a whole proc afon of 
suffrage papers are marching with it, in many lands and many 
languages; and all are marching to vietory. A. S. B. 


CAN NEW YORK CATCH UP? 


Women and “men of good will” in New York have lately 
been working hard, and mostly in vain, to get some improve- 
ments that have already been secured in suffrage States. 

The aldermen have just turned down a request that when 
men are sent to the workhouse for refusing to support their 
wives and children, some partial support shall be furnished to 
their families. The State of Washington has a “lazy husband 
law,” whereby a man found guilty of this offense may be put to 
work and his earnings applied to the support of his family. 
There is a like provision in Colorado. 

An effort has also been made to get in New York the “tin- 
plate law” in force in Oregon and some other places, whereby 
the name of the owner of every building must be displayed on 
a little tin plate on its front. This is uncomfortable for owners 
of ramshackle tenements and houses of ill fame. 

In addition, the New York firemen have been begging for the 
“two-platoon system.” This was lately adopted in Spokane. 
Here the firemen’s wives turned out and voted for it, and not 
only voted, but stood at the polls wearing white badges and urg- 
ing the other voters to allow them and their husbands some 
chance for family life. Their watchword was, “We want our 
husbands at home part of the time.” The antis are greatly con- 
cerned lest the home should suffer if the wife takes half an 
hour a year to vote; but most of them are perfectly willing that 
husbands should be worked fourteen hours a day and should have 
no home life whatever. A. S. B. 








LITTLE GIRLS ATTACKED 


So many little girls have been assaulted in East Boston that 
a big mass meeting of protest was lately held. It was addressed 
by a number of priests and pastors of various denominations, 
and after hearing how the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children had tracked down 28 cases of wrong done to girls 
from seven years old to thirteen, the 2500 citizens present voted 
to ask the Legislature for a State-wide curfew law, and the Bos- 
ton city government for a curfew ordinance. 

This effort is well meant, but hardly in the right direction. 
At this season it is dark before six o’clock; in summer the tene- 
ments at night are stiflingly hot. It would be very hard both on 
the children and on their parents to insist on their staying cooped 
up in their close and crowded quarters. What is needed is to 
make our streets safe for children, instead of more dangerous 
than an African jungle. 

Properly lighted and policed, they could be made reasonably 
safe, though a street at its best is a poor substitute for a well- 
supervised playground. This is the time to push the movement 
for the appointment of “street matrons” to look after children 
and young girls—policewomen, in short. A. S. B. 








SUFFRAGE AND MACHINERY 


We are constantly told that women would not have time to 
vote. This means, of course, that they could not inform them- 
selves so as to vote intelligently, and at the same time perform 
their household duties properly. The answer to this is that the 
women in the enfranchised States find time to inform them- 
selves, and that household duties are as well performed there 
as elsewhere. The testimony to this is overwhelming. 

Another point bearing upon this question is the great sav- 
ing of time effected by the gradual perfecting of machinery. 
Thomas A. Edison is reported as saying: 

“Not individualism, but social labor will dominate the 
future. You can’t have individual machines and every man 
working by himself. Industry will constantly become more 
social and interdependent. There will be no manual labor in the 
factories of the future. The men in them will be merely super- 
intendents watching the machinery to see that it works right. 
The workday, I believe, will be eight hours. Every man needs 
that much work to keep him out of mischief, to keep him happy. 
But it will be work with the brain, something that men will be 
interested in, and done in wholesome, pleasant surroundings. 
Less and less will man be used as an engine, or as a horse, and 
his brain will be employed to benefit himself and his fellows.” 

As yet the use of machinery to lighten daily tasks has gone 
much farther in the case of men than of women, but it is al- 
ready beginning to be applied to women’s work, and is bound 
to be used more and more. 

Machine methods can never be applied with success to one 
important part of women’s work, the guiding and moulding of 








cannot keep well informed on this great question without it. | 
Exert your ingenuity to make the Journal as widely useful as! 
possible. Its usefulness to the cause is all the reward that the 
editor gets for her labor, and all the reward that she wants. 

A. SS 





The statistics of serious crime in New York were quoted as! 
a proof of the bad results of woman suffrage, in an address | 
lately made by Mr. E. A. O’Flaherty before the Women’s En- 
franchisement League of Johannesburg. The anti-suffragists in 
South Africa seem to have a lot of curious misinformation, just 
as they do in America. The amount of crime in New York can- 
not yet be laid to women’s votes, but after 1915 perhaps it will be. 
Mr. O’Flaherty may have been unconsciously speaking in the 
spirit of prophecy. 





children’s minds; but machinery can lessen to a great degree 
the wearing and never-ending grind of scrubbing and cleaning, 
laundry work, cooking and dishwashing. In the future women 
as well as men will do more superintending of machines and 
less hard hand drudgery. When this overstrain is taken off the 
muscles, women will have more time and more vital force to 
use both for reading and for their children; and the more they 
learn about public questions, the better able they will be to 
guide and educate the rising generation. A. S. B. 





A correspondent lately wrote to the editors of Votes for 
Women: “We shalj look to your paper for the straight, practical 
word on polities, for the stern word for all wrongs, the tender 
word for all sorrows, and, above all, for that rarest chivalry 
which is self-forgetting enough not merely to succor all dis- 





I do not hesitate to say that the best women of Colorado have | tressed and down-trodden ones, but to give them the power to 
far more conscience in fulfilling their responsibilities as voters help themselves and to set themselves free.” This should be 


than the men of the same class.—Sarah Platt Decker. 


j every editor’s ideal. 





MRS. KELLEY PROTESTS 


An alleged interview with Mrs. Anna Kelley of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., was lately telegraphed over the country from Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Mrs. Kelley was quoted as saying all sorts of bad 
things about woman suffrage in Colorado. In an interview in 
the Denver Post of Nov. 23, 1913, Mrs. Kelley declares that she 
was “greatly misrepresented”; that she talked to a professor at 
Ann Arbor about the need of educational requirements for voters, 
both women and men; that “apparently the college man with 
whom she talked was opposed to woman suffrage,” and gave out 
to the press her arguments in favor of an educational qualifica- 
tion as arguments against votes for women. 

It might be worth while for Michigan suffragists to try to 
track down the Ann Arbor professor guilty of this alleged mis- 
representation. 

The fraudulent interview described Mrs. Kelley as the 
mother of Miss Eugena Kelly, “the one woman delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention at Baltimore.” Miss Eugena 
Kelly was not a delegate to that convention. The woman dele- 
gate was Mrs. Pitzinger, the sister of Champ Clark. 

The fraudulent interview, including the falsehood about 
Miss Eugena Kelly, is republished by the official organ of the 
“National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage,” in its Decem- 
ber issue. We shall wait with interest to see whether Mrs. Kel- 
ley’s disclaimer is ever published in that paper. It is not likely. 

A. 8S. B. 


“TQ ADVERTISE NEVADA” 


In the Nevada press, opponents of equal suffrage are 

urging that Nevada would get more advertising by defeating 
the pending suffrage amendment than by carrying it. Every- 
body with the slightest experience knows better. Oklahoma 
defeated a woman suffrage amendment three years ago, and 
Oklahoma has now dropped completely out of sight in the dis- 
cussion over woman suffrage, which is seething throughout the 
whole United States. Colorado granted women the ballot 
twenty years ago, and in consequence Colorado has been in the 
limelight ever since. The same is the case with California and 
the other States that have taken an advanced stand on this 
question. 
Woman suffrage ought to be given or denied on more seri- 
ous grounds than the greater or less amount of advertising 
that it will bring to a State; but so far as advertisement is con- 
cerned, there is no doubt that the passage of a suffrage amend- 
ment brings tenfold more notice than its defeat, and notice of 
a more desirable kind. When an erroneous cablegram an- 
nounced a few weeks ago that Holland was about to give votes 
to women, the American press comments were almost all favor- 
able. Their general tenor was that Holland had been looked 
upon as rather slow and conservative, but that now we must 
revise this opinion; she was evidently quite up-to-date. If a 
State wants to put itself conspicuously on the map, and to get 
a world-wide reputation for being wide awake, modern and 
advanced, it can take no surer means than to grant the ballot 
to women. A, S. B. 


THE REBUTTAL COMMENDED 


Dec. 20, 1913. 

6 East Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Journal: 
I have looked in vain in the Woman’s Journal for a report 
of Miss Alice Stone Blackwell’s wonderful] rebuttal at the Hear- 
ing in Washington before the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Dec. 5 on the question of appointing a Stand- 
ing Committee on Woman Suffrage. Miss Blackwell displayed 
not only a marvelous knowledge of facts, but she answered the 
rantings of the antis so clearly and decisively, leaving them no 
ground to stand upon, that her audience, including the members 
of the Rules Committee, and I am confident, also, the antis, were 
filled with admiration. Except for a few questions by the com- 
mitteemen, not a sound or motion was made by her listeners, so 
intent were all to catch every word she uttered. 

Yours very truly, 








James L. Laidlaw. 


May I ask you as a favor to me to print the above in the 
Journal? 





As the arguments of the anti-suffragists at the Congressional 
Hearing were not published in the Woman’s Journal, there 
seemed no need to publish the rebuttal. In a few days everyone 
interested will be able to read both in the Congressional Record. 

A. 8S. B. 


RUNS AMUCK AT WOMEN 





It is long since any book on the woman question hag called 
out such general ridicule from the American press as Sir Alm- 
roth E. Wright’s “The Unexpurgated Case Against Woman Suf- 
frage.”* It is anti-woman sentiment run mad. The author 
asserts that woman belongs to “an inferior intellectual caste,” 
that as a voter she “would be pernicious to the State by virtue 
of her defective moral equipment,” and so on through 188 pages 
of contemptuous disparagement of women as a “species,” and of 
those misguided men who champion the equal rights movement: 
Mrs. Humphry Ward was so disgusted by Sir Almroth Wright 
that she wrote a letter to the press repudiating his views and 
declaring that the antis wanted no such auxiliary. His “argu- 
ment” was too much for the English women, but the official or- 
gan of the American antis praises the book. An attack so 
exaggerated and abusive will make converts to suffrage. It 
would be a good book to lend to women who are undecided on 
the question. A. 8. B. 
Paul B. Hoeber, New York. 





In Idaho and Utah, the papers have been appealing to the 
clubwomen to do their Christmas shopping early, on the ground 
that the women are responsible for the nine-hour law, and there- 
fore ought to exert themselves to have it cause the merchants 
as little inconvenience as possible. 





A correspondent asks us to give the names of Presidents of 
the United States who have believed in woman suffrage. Lin- 
coln, Hayes, Garfield, and Roosevelt favored suffrage, and Harri- 





son and McKinley were reported to incline that way, 
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SHE IS NOT A PERSON 


The highest court in England has decided that “a woman is 
not a person within the meaning of the Solicitors’ Act of 1843,” 
and therefore she cannot practice law. The court dismissed the 
appeal of Miss Gwyneth Marjorie Bebb, a graduate of Girton 
College, to require the Incorporated Law Society to admit her to 
the examination for admission to the bar. Without being ex- 
amined by the society, she cannot be admitted, and the court 
has ruled that she cannot insist upon being allowed to take the 
examination. Women who had qualified themselves in medicine 
were likewise debarred from practice for years because the 
authorities refused to examine them. The court said of the young 
lawyer: “Doubtless the applicant is of superior education and in- 
telligence to many males, but the court has nothing to do with 
that.” The stubbornness of some Britons in yielding to the in- 
evitable goes far to account for militancy. 


WYOMING LED 


From Professor Grace Raymond Hebard, of the Department 
of Political Economy in the State University of Wyoming, the 
Woman’s Journal has just received a document of much historic 
interest. It is a photographic copy of the original bill passed by 
the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming on Dec. 10, 1869, grant- 
ing the ballot to women. It bears the signature of Governor John 
A. Campbell, and that of William Bright, who introduced the bill. 
Professor Hebard writes: “This is the first photograph ever 
taken of this ‘modern Magna Charta.’” 

Incidentally, this disproves a report which the anté-suffra- 
gists are circulating to the effect that Utah and not Wyoming 
first introduced equal suffrage, and that the Wyoming law of 
1869 gave women only the right to vote for a few school officers. 
The photographic reproduction of the bill shows that it conferred 
full and complete suffrage. 

In the last issue of the Journal of American History, vol- 
ume 7, No. 4, Professor Hebard has an article giving an histori- 
cal account of woman suffrage as it originated in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, and of the first women’s jury, with numerous illustrations 
of the documents and photographs of the actors connected with 
those early events. A. S. B. 











Women are inferior to men in every virtue except chastity, 
according to Mrs. Annie Riley Hale. Yet if the average man 
were asked whether his mother was inferior to him in every 
virtue except chastity, the chanees are that he would indig- 
nantly deny it; and the world is made up of average people. 
Mrs. Hale is reported as saying: “The existence of every un- 
faithful man in the home, in the church or in the State, presup- 
poses the existence of from one to five unfaithful women,” i. e., 
his mother, sister, teacher, sweetheart and wife. This sort of 
talk will go a long way toward making suffragists of women. 





“A little incident which happened in New Zealand is a good 
example of working with cause instead of effect,” says Miss 
Jessie Ackerman, lately back from her eighth tour around the 
globe. “When I went there the first time, twenty-two years ago, 
a man much interested in church work said he feared to have 
suffrage come, for it would stop the splendid work women were 
doing in the church, rescuing girls and saving slum children 
and drunken men. When I went back, women had the suffrage 
in New Zealand and, incidentally, had shut up the saloons in 
sixteen provinces, I talked to the same man and asked him if 
suffrage had interfered with the work of the women in the 
churches. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘You see there is no need of the kind 
of church work they used to do. Suffrage has changed every- 
thing.’” 





The “honor system” of using convicts for work on roads, 
successfully begun by Colorado, extensively adopted by Oregon 
and recently tried in Washington State, has just had its first test 
farther east. In Illinois one day in September forty-five pris-’ 
oners, including murderers, forgers, hold-up men, thieves and. 
other varieties of offenders, went out from Joliet penitentiary. 
By day they work “like human beings” under a superintendent; 
at night they live practically unguarded in a camp over which 
flies a banner with the significant name, “Camp Hope.” “Make | 
good, fellows,” called the 1,400 who remained behind; “for God’ 8. 
sake make good and help us to get out into the sunshine again!” 
—The Survey. 





Chicago is at last to have a Federal Station for the pro- 
tection of immigrants. This will bring joy to Miss Sophonisba 
Breckinridge, the inspiring spirit of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League, which first called attention to the crying need for such 
an institution, and joy also to the many good men and women 
who have worked for it. While immigrant men have been 
shamefully fleeced, immigrant girls have fared even worse, as 
too often they have fallen into the claws of the white slavers. 
During the first six months of the present year, 32,909 persons 
would have been cared for at the Federal Station if it had been 
open. ioe 

Miss Helen Z. M. Rodgers of Buffalo, New York, writes in 
renewing her ee “I wish to express my appreciation 
of The Journal’s great merit. I should not venture to speak on 
suffrage without keeping myself posted on the facts by reading 
The Journal week by week.” 























, would be of no benefit to working women. 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt contributes to the December 
issue of Today’s a thoughtful article on “The New Christmas 
Spirit.” She says, in part: 

The real “Christmas Spirit” will work every day in the year. 
It will not allow children to go hungry, and men and women to 
continue workless, nor young womanhood to sell its honor upon 
the streets. 





tiful plan. That plan is to expand the sphere of the Home- 
mother into a part of the great universal Motherhood of the 
Race. Little by little the individual mother is being taught that 


when mothers must fit the world for their children.” 

Into my mind comes the portrait of a mother that I knew 
in the small town where I grew up. According to our old 
standards, she was a model mother, 
life to fitting her only son to step into the honored place held 
by his father in the community. She seldom left her house. 


terested in absolutely nothing outside of the comfort and wel- 
fare of her immediate family. Recently, I made a visit to that 
town. Outside the parlor window, I saw a shabby, hopeless 
wreck of manhood, badly mowing the grass. He had a familiar 
look, and I asked who he was. It was difficult to connect this 
besotted wreck with the sleek, well-groomed young man, once 
the most promising in the town. He had gone down under the 
wretched inadequacy of his character. There was no strength 
to withstand the temptations which the State permits to exist, 
and which his devoted mother had never regarded as amelior- 
able. She had not fitted the world for her child, and although 
an “ideal mother,” she died of a broken heart because she had 
failed in her Divine Mission. She had failed because she 
thought it confined to the small space limited by the walls of 
her home. 

When the women of tomorrow have gained complete mas- 
tery over themselves, when they have achieved poise and peace, 
when they are liberated from the four famous boundaries of 
women’s lives, “ailments, servants, clothes and gossip,” they will 
look out upon the world from the topmost deck of the ship of 
life instead of from the port-hole on the water line. They will 
see that constructive social work for the whole human family 
is the obligation laid upon the Mothers of the Race. It will 
give no impetus to charity, but will mark a departure from 
charity. There will come a substitution of practical plans for 
the elimination of causes that make charity necessary. 

Indeed, I think that when the world has conquered the art 
of right living and has gone seriously to work to solve the 
human problems that are keeping vast numbers of people in 
misery today, the most exalted “Christmas Spirit” will mani- 
fest itself on election day, when men and women will go to the 
polls together, not to vote temporary comforts to the Poor, but 
s0 to regulate human affairs that there will be “bread for all, 
and roses, too.” kvery family should be able to buy its own 
dinner and to fill its Own stockings on Christmas eve. 


BALLOTS HELP WORKERS 


The Executive Secretary of the New York Consumers’ 
League replies in the Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal of Nov. 17 to a 
letter from a Miss Simpson who had claimed that the ballot 
She points out that 
the Legislatures in a majority of the suffrage States have shown 
, More desire to protect women from overwork than the Legis- 
, latures in all but about one-sixth of the non-suffrage States, and 
that the protective legislation was secured more easily. She 
, continues: 

“Miss Simpson cites Massachusetts, the oldest industrial 
, State in the Union, as a non-suffrage State where admirable 
laws exist for the protection of women. The 54-hour-a-week law 
for women in Massachusetts is the culmination of forty years 
of effort ‘without the vote.’ Utah, with the vote, in 1911 passed 
a nine-hour law for women after less than two years of effort by 
its advocates. Anyone who followed the history of the 54-hour 
law in Massachusetts will recall that the Governor signed it 
with hesitation, and only upon a promise that no further reduc- 
tion of hours for women would be sought for some time. On 
the same day he signed a bill limiting to 48 hours a week the 
time that men should be employed on public works. He ex- 
pressed no hesitation about that. Do grown-up men employed 
at public work need more protection than women working in 
factories and cotton mills? What was the reason for the differ- 
ence? There is only one answer: women cannot vote. 

“Furthermore, the suffragists are not content with getting 
laws on the statute books, they wish a voice in the manner of 
their enforcement. In many States child labor and compuisory 
education are protective only in name. Women, who are best 
fitted by nature and training to guard the welfare of children, 
are prevented from electing the officers who shall enforce these 
laws. 








‘ Somewhere in the heart of the Divine is a wonderful, beau- 


the duties which have belonged to her kind since the world 
began have gradually ceased to be confined to her own home 
and family. Women are beginning to see that the world needs 
a collective mother. Hitherto, they have been taught that their 
highest duty was to fit their own children for the world; now, 
as one noble modern mother has put it, “The time has come 


She gave up her whole 


She never attended a club or meeting of any. kind. She was in- 
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CLOCK SHOWS -FUND’S GROWTH 


yee i 


$10,000 BY JAN.1,1914 





$8002.62 


The figure to which the clock pointed last week was $6,909.62. 
This week the clock registers $8,002.62. This leaves to be raised 
by Jan. 1, $1,997.38. Twenty checks of $100 each will more than 
bring the hands to $10,000. Doubtless a number of such checks 
will come from State Associations, but we are not expecting as 
many as ten checks from such a source. Perhaps some of the 
large local leagues will take shares or make contributions. At 
any rate we hope there will be a number of checks for $100 or 
an avalanche of checks for $10 and $5 gr other sums. 

In the issue of January 3 all acknowledgements not previ- 
ously made in these columns will be printed. The list will be a 
proud one—even if no new names are added. It will contain 
names of State Associations, names of local leagues, names of 
individuals and anonymous gifts. Will you, as a reader of the 
Woman’s Journal, believing in the peculiar form of propaganda 
work it does—will you see that your name goes in the list and 
that the names of the association and of the league to which you 
belong go in the list? If you can’t spare the money now, but 
want to pledge and pay at a future date, please write or tele- 
graph at once. We shall probably never raise a Lucy Stone Fund 
again. If you want to be counted, now is the time. Remember 
this: No sum is too smali to be counted in the list of honor. 
But give as generously as possible, knowing that every cent of 
the money will be used carefully to help make it possible for the 
paper Lucy Stone founded to bring the full enfranchisement of 
women in this generation. Lucy Stone and Susan Anthony, Julia 
Ward Howe and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Henry B. Blackwell 
and Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Phillips and Garrison and a 
host of others passed on before the goal was reached. Their 
torch has been passed on to us. Shall we not carry it en as they 
carried it? Less than $2,000 more is needed to complete a sum 
which will delight their hearts if they know about it. In giving 
money to carry on this paper, remember that each week it goes 
to thousands and thousands of people who were unconverted in 
the days of the founders of this paper; remember that if those 
pioneers in that far-off, hostile time could raise $10,000 to start 
the Woman’s Journal we in our day can make the paper power- 
ful and useful] far beyond their dreams. We hope our readers 
have an ideal in mind for the Woman's Jeurnal and that they 
will help us realize it. Agnes E. Ryan, 


w NEW YEAR’S OFFER 


Before making up your list of magazines for the year, will 
you consult our clubbing offer of popular magazines? This list 
is made up especially for the Woman's Journal. If you order 
your magazines through our representative, you save money for 
yourself and you help us. 
Clubbing offer for new subscriptions to The Woman’s 
Journal as follows: 


} $3.00 


Woman’s Journal 
Woman's Home ee | 35 
Country Life in i J a 


You save $1 - 
} soo 


} 56,0 


Woman’s Journal 


Woman's Journal 
MecClure’s 

Every body’s 

You save $1.00 
Woman's Journal 
St. Nicholas (new) 
World's Work 

You save $2.55 


Woman's Journal - 


Woman's Journal 
$4. 45 American Magazine 
Boston ree School 
You save $0.90 


Woman's Journal 
$5. 25 Century 
St. Nicholas (new) 
You save $1.90 


McClure’s 
Harper's Weekly 
You save $1.25 
Woman's Journal 
Little Folks (mew) 
Scribner's 

You save ca a) 








“Miss Simpson passes over rather slightingly the opinions | Woman's Journa with 
aaee, Conevseve regen wri we « ager gpigganted Cinte VU. of Jane y Prone as eae Kelley as to the mend of the vote. Woman's, Home, Compaw bn $. i0 World’s Work snthsuseseee A 
Stone of the sixteenth district in Illinois, did a splendid lot of These prominent social workers are not alone in this opinion. You save = = ae fun nicdeewl ye 
work in Peoria, Iil., at the recent State convention by ob | 1, Lathrop, chief of the National Children’s Bureau; Mrs. ao ssouthly $7.10 Little Folks (mew) ..00..002. 14S 
Maung epneerguene set ervenging He cate of Somnele Raymond Robins, president of the National Women’s Trade —— save $0.90 my — within oa 
Union League; Miss Josephine Goldmark, author of ‘Fatigue| woman’s Journal Harper's Weekly ........... 4.10 
Mrs. Edgar C. Linn of Brookline, Mass., is sending a year’s and Efficiency’; Mrs. Alexander and Miss Bradford of New Jer. Somes at Reviews | $3.50 Soe +s Peedueseukaaeataede 4 
eunpereytien tp dach of Ber Chane nipete ae 6 Custetmas gmt. sey, and many others who speak with authority on subjects con- ml You save $2.00 Wemne’s Home Companion . 1.85 
nected with women’s work are earnest believers in woman suf.| Women’s Journal Modern Priscilla 1.48 
Mrs, Smith Hayward of Nobracke has just ordered five now frage as the surest and quickest method of bringing about such at. as ane ae | 33 00 yee seh RM es by 
yearly subscriptions as Christmas presents. reforms as are needed for the protection of working women. Mettace'e ones Becton Cooking Schest ..... ae 
After all, isn’t the opinion of such women, who have been wrest-| Woman's Journal COMBERF cccccccccvosccccceccs 
ing for years with social problems and have had wide experi-| , 





I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
prineipal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the prometion 
of the:principles which it advocates. 
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“As president of our local W. 8. A., as county superintendent of 
franchise, and as assistant State superintendent of franchise of 
;the W. C. T. 
of The Woman’s Journal. 


Mrs. W. L. MacDiarmid of Franklin, Pennsylvania, writes: 


U., I could not manage my work without the help 
J 


American Magazine 


ittle Folks (new) 
Current Opinion ............ 


You save $1.25 





Everybody's RERBESIS cvctocvoccecccesovces 

FORM OF BEQUEST 1 loomepetiian - $3.15 Gemmette  ...c.., 2.0020 a 
ence with Legislatures, of more value than the opinion of the} © ) - 

opposition, who, with but few exceptions, have had no experi. 

ence in social or allied work?” ae ent to Our ann. 


In order to get the benefit of these special low rates, orders should 
Address 
W. D. PAINE, Newsdealer, 
256 Washington Street, 
Brookline, Mass. - 
The periodicals tn any combination may be sent to different 


addresses. 


Extra postage for Canada or foreign countries, 50 cents. 
PRICES ON ANY COMBINATION WHICH INCLU DE. ‘WOMAN'S 





I'd be like a ship without a sail.” 


OURNAL FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
AGNBS B. RYAN, 
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GLEANINGS 


Rev, Ida C, Hultin of Sudbury, 
Mass., is ready to accept engagements 
to speak on suffrage. She is an able 
and very eloquent speaker. 

Mrs, Arthyr Hunter of Montclair, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the New Jersey W. S. A., has prepared 
New 
soon be 


New 


eards which 
forth to 
Jersey suffragists. 


some unique Year 
will 


5,000 


she sending 


about 


In a recent special bond election in 
the St. Joseph district of Champaign, 
lll., many women voted, and the wom 
en are given credit for the carrying 


issue bonds to 


of the proposition to 
erect a new school building. 


Medical women in Chicago are jubil- 
ant over the election of Dr. Sarah Hob- 
editor and 


son as secretary of the 


American Institute of Homeopathy. 
There were twenty male applicants for 


the position. 


The Church (of 
for Woman 


England) League 
lately held a 
week of prayer, using a special “Ser- 


Suffrage 


vice of Intercession for the Honor of 
Womanhood.” 


sanctioned by 


This was 


the Bishop of London. 


service 


suffragists carrying 
from their 
Madison. 


Wisconsin are 


on active work Headquar- 


ters in Miss Alice Curtis, 


who is in charge of the Headquarters, 


will start out immediately after the 


holidays to speak at many meetings 
and organize new clubs. 

In answer to the fear that woman 
suffrage in the South would endanger 
“white supremacy,’ Miss Lelle Kear 
ney of Mississippi points out that 
there are 611,000 more white women 
in the South than there are colored 


persons of both sexes. 


The Natchez ( Miss.) Equal Suffrage 


League was lately organized with 
fourteen members. A week later it 
had fifty, and it is growing like 
Jack’s beanstalk. ‘ihe 


president is! 
Miss Ethel M. Claget, who is also as-| 
sistant secretary to the Natchez 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Ben B. Den- 
ver Juvenile Court, and a contributing 
The 
recently married Miss Henrietta 
Detroit, 


first met during his stay 


Judge Lindsey of the 


editor of Woman's Journal, has! 


Bre- 
voort Clippert of whom he 
some months 
ago at the Battle Creek sanitarium. 
The 


will wish him joy. 


many friends of Judge Lindsey 
The marriage took 
place at Chicago. 


To costume or not to costume is one; 


of the discussions in Boston 


circles 


suffrage 


regarding the parade next 


spring. The advantage of costumes is 
that the single idea of suffrage can be 
more easily personified. 
hand it is that 
would impress the spectators more be- 


‘On the other 
said street 
cause they would show more naturally 
the different 
for the yote. 


types of women who ask 


We read that 
resorted to by 
the 


girls 


unusual methods are 
obtain re- 
The 


caution 


Huerta to 


cruits for Federal Army. 


servant display great 


when they appear on the streets, as 
their 
drafted 


The antis 


they are aware that scores of 


fellow-servants have been 


into the army as soldiers. 


are ceaselessly claiming that “‘women 


should not vote because they cannot 
fight.” But in Mexico they are ac- 
tually being forced to fight.—Wom- 


en's Political World 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, one of the 


greatest and most useful women 


America ever produced, was commem- 


clothes 





CHICAGO’S SHAME 
MAY BE RIGHTED 


Loss of Ella Flagg Young as Su- 
perintendent Proves Necessity 
for Popular Rule 


Three money matters mingled to 
cause the failure of the Chicago 
Board of Education to re-elect Mrs. 
Young as Superintendent of Schools, 
says the Chicago Public—text-books, 
teachers’ pensions and industrial edu- 
And of these three causes 
the most powerful, sinister, and s)- 
lent—except for a few somewhat im- 
politic remarks from the new Super- 
intendent and one or two of the 
board members—is that sort of class- 
industrial education long 
desired and determined upon 
for the children of Chicago by “Big 
Business.” Such the causes. 
But knowledge of these on the part 
of the citizens of Chicago does not 
their children from loss,of the 
educator who has stood be- 

them and the who were 
ready to sacrifice them to the god of 
industrial greed. 
But the event 
interest 


cation, 


conscious 
since 


were 


save 
great 


tween men 


has many points of 
motives. One 
conspicuous part of the scenery is— 
to put the most charitable construc- 
tion possible upon such belated bus- 
tle—the confiding inefficiency of our 
mayor. Another, and a _ ridiculous 
picture, is the dark devising by afew 
the intentional or 
unintentional agents of the ‘business 
the scheme to rid un 
Chicago of the valuable ser- 
one of the most distin- 
guished women in the United States. 
In the foreground and _highk-lighted, 
however, is the entire lack on the 
part of the citizens of Chicago of any 


besides its 


men—themselves 


interests” —of 
willing 


vices of 


modern political machinery for the 
dealing with their insubordinate and 
brazenly defiant public servants. 


Thousands and thousands of the par- 
Chicago and know 
that their children have just been de- 


ents of believe 


prived of their best educationa} 
friend and their teachers’ good guide 

Chicago is shamed before the na- 
tion. Will she learn from her humil- 
iation, and take measures to avert 
the consequences? Or will she, like 
her chief executive, protest and 


threaten and remain impotent? Will 
her mindful citizens seize every op- 
“people’s power"? Or 
blind to the explicit and 
such  dis- 
despot- 
ism and—for example—the Recall of 
Initiative and 
Referendum fought now for years in 


portunity for 
will they be 
between 


vital connection 


graceful displays of servile 
public officials, or the 


Illinois by the very interests that are 


this week trying for strangle-hold 
upon our school system? Will the 
mothers—newly armed with the bal- 


lot—-be warned by their children’s 
misfortune, and never be deluded fnto 
acceptation of any false substitute 
for the immediate and direct power 
of the people to dictate policy in all 

This lesson thor- 
and Chicago inay 
have her eminent Superintend- 
ent again, with a richer and a better 
educational than ever was 
seen in the dreams even of Ella Flagg 


atfairs of state? 


oughly learned, 


soon 
system 


Young. 


The suffrage campaign in Ohio is 
waxing Harriet Taylor 
Upton, the State president, who has 
the Board of Education in 
Warren for fifteen years, declined to 
stand for last month, be- 
cause she needs to give her full time 
to the campaign. When she and Mrs. 
Harrington were first elected, the men 
on the board looked upon the innova- 
tion with little favor, but they soon 
grew reconciled, and the _ relations 
have always been most friendly. For 
the last years Mrs. Upton has 
been president of the board, and for 


warm, Mrs. 


served on 


re-election 


two 





orated last week, on the 93d anniver- 
sary of her birth, by the presentation 
to the city of Melrose, Mass., of the 
Mary A. Livermore Memorial Library 
of Sacred Art, a gift of the Women’s 
Club. The collection is remarkably 
full and complete, The library was 
presented by Miss E. Gertrude Cope- 
land, president of the Melrose Wom- 
en’s Club, and accepted by Edward M. 


than ten years she has been 
‘chairman of its committee on building 
‘and grounds. She writes in a private 
lh tter: “I smile as I think that when 
' went on the board I said I would 
| stay till we had manual training, do- 
science and kindergarten in 
the schools. I expected that would be 
iin four years. It took fifteen, but 
jthey are there.” The advantage of 


more 


_mestic 


i 8 eo wae . 


of "i 


NEW BOARD MEN 
FOR MRS. YOUNG 


Chicago Women’s Protest Brings 
Action and Explanations—Ask 
Shoop to Resign 


The agitation in Chicago over the 
resignation of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
has kept on during the past week. 
Members of the school board are in 
bad odor because of their action, and 
have been attempting to explain, par- 
ticularly to the women, how they 
came to vote against Mrs. Young. 
The sharp protest against the with- 
drawal of Mrs. Young is reflected in 
the stand of the new members of the 
board of education whom Mayor Har- 
rison has appointed to take the places 
of those from whom he exacted resig- 
nations. 

When the mayor announced the ap- 
pointees, Alderman Merriam asked 
if they were pledged to the reinstate 
ment of Mrs. Young. Mr. Harrison 
replied that he had exacted no 
pledges, but that if he had believed 
the men named did not know the 
wishes of the administration he cer- 
tainly would not have appointed them. 
Alderman Merriam then said that 
with the assurance of the mayor that 
the new members would be for Mrs 
Young he would make no objection. 


The situation has been complicated, 
however, by the refusal of three of 
the former members of the board of 
education to recognize their dis 
missal. Their resignations had been 
placed in the mayor's hands when 
they were appointed, and after they 
voted against Mrs. Young he notified 
them that their resignations were ac 
cepted. Now they repudiate thei 
resignations, and a legal test will be 
made. In fact, the system of appoint 
ing members used by the mayor hag 
tended to obscure the women’s. issue 
which is the reinstatement of Mrs 
Young, and the departure of politics 
from the public schools. 
Business Men Protest 

At a protest meeting in Fullerton 
Hall resolutions were adopted calling 
upon the board of education to re 
store the situation which existed be 
fore Mrs. Young withdrew her name 
as a candidate. 
The names of twenty-seven leading 
educators and business men were at 
tached to the call for the meeting “tc 
protest against the loss of Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young from the public schools 
of Chicago, and against the haste 
with which her successor was chosen 
Without consideration of other pos 
sible candidates for the office, or any 
opportunity for discussion of his 
jualifications at a meeting of the 
board.” : 

Women Ask Shoop to Resign 

A committee of women headed by 
Mrs. George Bass called on Mr. John 
Shoop, the new superintendent, and 
asked him to resign. The committee 
is announced consisted of Mrs. Bass 
Mrs. L. D. Doty, president of the Illi 
nois Congress of Mothers; Miss Janc 
Addams; Mrs. Harriet Taylor Tread- 
well, president of the Chicago Politi- 
cal Equality League; Henr) 
Soloman, former president of the 
Council of Jewish Women; Miss Har- 
riet Vittum, president of the Woman's 
City Club; Mrs. C. H. Betts, presi- 
dent of the League of Cook County 
Woman's Clubs; Mrs. J. L. Reilly, for- 
mer president of the Catholic Wom- 
an’s League; Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
representing the Woman's’ Trade 
Union League; Mrs, W. S. Heffernen, 
chairman of the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers; Mrs. Amelia Sears, Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, Miss Anna Nicholes 
and Mrs. Charles F. Harding. 

The committee urged that his elec- 
tion was irregular and that the public 
desired Mrs. Young as_ superintend- 
ent. Mr. Shoop said: 

“IT am subject to the school board. 
Whatever action I take will be an- 
nounced to that body. I do not recog- 
nize any other authority.” 


Mrs, 


Members Try to Explain 
The deposed members of the board 
are either trying to explain their ac- 
tion as a rebuke, not an attempt to 
defeat Mrs. Young, or are indulging 
in bitter attacks upon her record. 
One of the men, James B. Dibelka, in 





_@ letter to the mayor, inveighed 


Munyan, chairman of the library having women en the board is now so. against the “whims and fancies of the 


trustees. Addresses were made 


by thoroughly recognized in Warren that,women clique that has fastened itself 


Mrs. Isabelle Stantial and Mrs. Wil-' when Mrs. Upton and Mrs, Harring-\at the throat of our public schools.” 


liam R. 
followed. 


Lavender, and a 


reception ton retired, two women were chosen! 


in their places, 


Miss Margaret Haley has pointed 
out that this same member, in a 


a et 
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URGES CHURCHES 
TO TAKE STAND 


Maine President Says Christian 
Teaching Should Not Permit 
Withholding of Rights 


_ 





re 


21 


Because equal suffrage is a question 
of justice, and because the church 
stands for justice to every human be- 
ing, Miss Helen N. Bates, President of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, recently pressed the subject up- 
on the consciences of a large audience 
in the Biddeford Universalist Church. 

“If men would follow the teachings 
of Jesus, ‘Do unto others as you would 
have them do to you,’ they would 
never deprive women of a right which 
they would not give up themselves,” 
she said in her address on “The 
Christian Church and Equal Suf- 
frage.” “The 20th century church is 
not a church where people go to wor: 
ship once a week alone. It is achurch 
that must make the connection be- 
tween the religious life and the life 
of the world. Women are the main- 
stay of the churches. Society suffers 
because it does not have the direct ap- 
plication of the moral and religious 
zeal of this great body of women.” 

Miss Bates spoke of Christmas 

when our thoughts turn to the child- 
ren as an appropriate time for consid- 
ering this question. The deepest rea- 
3on for women’s desire for the ballot 
‘s that they want to save the little 
children who are exploited in mine, 
factory and workshop. She referred 
to reforms already brought about in 
Illinois since women have had the 
ballot and reforms in other suffrage 
States. In closing she quoted Rev. 
Charles Aked: 
“Nothing, since the coming of 
Christ, ever promised so much for the 
ultimate good of the himan race as 
the intellectual, moral and_ political 
emancipation of women.” 


LITERARY NOTICE 


The Closed 
Price. 

A new novel which deals with the 
cause of the political situation in Ten- 
nessee today, also disclosing the mu- 
aicipal situation in a small Bast Ten- 
aessee town. It shows the position of 
voman in the State, the town, the 
home, 

Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, presi- 
Jent of the Tennessee Equal Suffrage 
\ssociation, calls it a “quite remark- 
able little book,” and adds: “I would 
be truly glad if every woman in the 
whole South could read it. I know ot 
no book nor magazine article that 
gives so truly the conditions in the 
towns and cities of this section. It is 
a human document, which in the last 
analysis means only that it is abso- 
lutely true. Whatever side you may 
take in the matter of State politics, 
you cannot help being on the woman's 
side when it comes to civic affairs.” 

Price, postage paid, $1.07. Order 
‘rom the author, Hannah J. Price, 403 


First North street, Morristown, Tenn, 





Door, by Hannah J. 








speech last summer before the board, 
said of Mrs. Young: “She without 
jJoubt stands at the head of the educa- 
tional forces of our country, and no 
one will dispute that question. It is 
admitted on all sides, by her enemies, 
if she has any, that during the last 
two years under Mrs. Young's admin- 
istration our schools have made 
greater strides than ever before. Let 
us grant, then, that all this is due to 
Mrs. Young's intuition and her great 
ability, which none of us deny.” 
Mrs. Young on Vacation 

Meanwhile Mrs. Young has gone to 
North Carolina for a vacation, and on 
her return will take up in earnest her 
new editorial work on the Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Apparently,” says the Journal of 
Education, “the public generally, the 
women almost universally, the church 
people, the Socialists and reformers 
of all classes will make this the chief 
issue in the next city election. 

“The country from end to end is 
sure to glorify Mrs. Young as a mar- 
tyr. Nothing could possibly have hap- 
pened that would have established 
her fame educationally and personally 
as this will do, as nothing could have 
more surely disgraced Chicago in the 
eyes of the people of all America as 
will this action. 

“The demonstrations are all very 
complimentary to Mrs. Young.” 





OF FOUR CITIES 


Connecticut Women Undertake . 
Systematic Campaign in Large 
Centers—Will Have Parade 


The Connecticut W. 8S. A. is under- 
taking this winter as its most serious, 
steady work, a complete canvass of 
the voters of the four large cities in 


the State. These cities are Hartford, 
New Haven, Bridgeport and Water- 
bury, and have populations ranging 


from 80,000 to 150,000. Mrs. Annie G. 
Porritt writes that beginning with 
Hartford, where the campaign was 
started early in December, Miss Emily 
Pierson and Miss Alys Gregory, the 
two organizers, drew up the plans for 
the work and initiated the members 
of the local Leagues and helpers from 
nearby towns and cities in the method 
of carrying it out. 

Lists of voters were @btained from 
the City Hall, and cards were pre- 
pared of all the streets, with the 
names and addresses of the voters. 
These cards are distributed to the 
women who undertake the actual can- 
vassing, and an attempt is being made 
to interview every single voter in the 
city and ascertain his position on the 
question of votes for women. The 
wives of the voters are not over- 
looked, and literature is freely used 
for the conversion of those who have 
not yet given the subject much atten- 
tion. Miss Pierson or Miss Gregory 
usually accompanies a new canvasser 
on her first expeditions, and gives a 
demonstration of how the voters can 
best be approached, The reports from 
the workers are that they are almost 
invariably received with courtesy, and 
that the canvass will probably be pro- 
ductive of much good. 

Waterbury will be taken in hand as 
soon as the work in Hartford is com- 
pleted, and after Waterbury, New 
Haven and_ Bridgeport. All these 
cities have local Leagues whose mem- 
bers will be called into service. 
There are also Leagues in the ad- 
jacent small towns, from which help- 
ers will be drawn, so that quite a 
large proportion of the active suffrag- 
ists of the State will have some part 
in this work of canvassing the city 
voters. 

In 1914 Connecticut intends to have 
a suffrage pageant and parade. This 
will be held in Hartford on either the 
first or second Saturday in May, the 
date to be so arranged as not to con- 
flict with the New York parade. As 
it would be impossible to plan a pa- 
rade which would be impressive mere- 
ly from length and numbers, the C. 
W. S. A. expects to make the parade 
impressive from a spectacular point 
of view—to make it both beautiful 
and full of meaning. For this pur- 
pose it is planned to have a number 
of floats, all arranged to fit into a 
general scheme. The local Leagues 
are being invited to select floats from 
the plan, and then to use their in- 
genuity in carrying out to the full the 
idea which the float is intended to 
convey. In this way the whole pa- 
rade will be an integral unit, its pur- 
pose and meaning being elaborated in 
the sections of paraders and the 
floats. 

The Headquarters of the C. W. S. 
A. which were opened in Hartford 
‘ast summer are proving most attrac- 
tive and serviceable. Downstairs on 
the street level there is room for pub- 
lic meetings and seats for over a 
hundred people. There is also a coun- 
ter for the sale of all kinds of suf- 
frage souvenirs and literature, and a 
lending library, where for five cents 
a book may be borrowed. Desks for 
many of the officers are ranged round 
the room, while there are always at- 
tractive exhibits, continually varied, 
in the windows. Upstairs there is a 
large tea room, and a room for board 
meétings or other conferences. A 
very capable and most enthusiastic 
secretary, Miss Mary Smith, has been 
secured, and is in constant attend- 
ance, as is Mrs. Byles, who had al- 
ready proved her worth in the former 
headquarters. 


In Wisconsin University the work- 
ers of the College Equal Snffrage 
League are so well satisfied with the 
result of their efforts among the wom- 
en students that they are now devot- 
ing their attention to converting the 
men. In this they have met with 
good success. Several men students 





spoke for suffrage at a recent meeting. 
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GLEANINGS 


In California the people who are 
circulating initiative petitions for va- 
rious legislative measures have to re- 
mind married women to sign their 
own Christian names and not their 
husbands’. Thirteen women’s signa- 
tures in Los Angeles had to be 
thrown out the other day because 
they had signed themselves Mrs. 
John: Smith instead of Mrs. Mary 
Smith. “In signing petitions, forget 
that you are married,” is the injunc- 
tion given to the women. 





Mrs. Clara B. Colby will begin on 
Jan. 6 a course of lectures, “Ten 
Studies in Literature,” to be given at 
the New Ebbitt in Washington, D. C.. 
Tuesdays at 1045 A. M., and 4.45 
P. M. The subjects promise a rich 
treat. Course tickets, $3, or single 
tickets, 50 cents, may be had~-from 
Mrs. Colby at 1229 Harvard street. 
The first lecture will be on Alfred 
Russell Wallace’s latest books, ‘Social 
Environment and Moral Progress,” 
and “Man’s Place in the Universe.’ 
The course will include “Five Views 
of Feminism by Five Notable Euro- 
pean Women,” Ellen Key and others 

A memorial meeting was lately held 
in Chicago for Mrs. K. V. Waite, 
widow of Associate Justice Charles C. 
Waite. Among the speakers’ were: 
Dr. John Emerson Roberts, Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch and Horace K. Bridges. Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith presided. Mrs. 
Waite and her husband drafted the 
first bill for woman suffrage ever pre- 
sented to the Illinois Legislature. She 
always loved the cause and worked 
for it. Her daughters, Dr. Lucy Waite 
and Mrs. Margaret Waite Wright, 
pledged $100 at Washington in mem- 
ory of their mother for the national 
suffrage work. 


Every circumstance of Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young's defeat for re-election as 
head of the Chicago schools is remin 
iscent of the disgraceful situation of! 
last July, when she stepped out to end 
friction, but was promptly called back 
by aroused public sentiment. 

If the Mayor makes good his threat 
to turn her successor out, purge the 
Roard, and force her reinstatement, he 
will only satisfy the demand of the 
press and every other organ of public 
opinion. 
office has been of the independen‘ 


Her four years’ career it 


and efficient sort which makes ene 
mies, and which deserves the popula: 
support to protect her from them.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

A school for suffrage workers, un 
der the auspices of the Equal Fran 
chise Federation of Pittsburgh, Pa 
will be held from Jan. 13 to Feb. 20 
A group of very able men and women 
have volunteered as teachers. They 
include Dr. Frank B. Tyson, Rabbi J 
Leonard Levy, Mrs. John C. Miller, 
the executive secretaries from the As 
sociated Charities and Child Labor 
Association, Dr. A. H. Willetts, Mr. 
Warren I. Seymour and many others. 
One session is scheduled: “Imitation 
of a street meeting; the class to make 
as much unruly disturbance as possi- 
ble’—the subject of the lesson being 
“How best to hold a crowd.” The As- 
sembly Hall in the Jenkins Arcade 
will be the school room. The price 
will be 25 cents per lecture, or $1.50 
for the course. 


ARMENIAN POEMS 
Rendered Into English Verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell 








This volume contains sixty Arme 
nian poems, a variety of authors, 
ranging from the tenth century to 
the nineteenth. 





That a second edition of the Armenian 
poems is already in press, although the 
first has not yet been out a fortnight, 
shows how strong is the interest In this 
graceful and forceful interpretation of the 
life of an oppressed people.—Boston Tran 
script. 


Price, $1.50 
May be ordered from Miss Alice Stone 


Blackwell, 3 Monadnock street, Dorches 
ter, Mess. 





HOUSEWORK—Young Armenian wants 
to do housework where he can learn Eng- 
lish. Comes of an excellent family, fine 
characters and hard workers. Address K. 
Manookian, 124 Harvard St., Everett, Mass. 





YOUNG ARMENIAN—Speaking French 
fluently, wants to do housework where he 
ran learn English from conversation. Has | 
good recommen lation. Aidress Mary R.| 
Lakeman, M.D., 8 Summer S&., Salem, 
Mass. 








THE — 


As recently announced in these col- 
umns, Dr. Rachel Hirsch, a woman 
physician in the great Charity Hospi- 
tal of Berlin, has received the title of 
Professor. This is the first time it 
has been conferred on a practicing 
woman physician in Germany. Be- 
sides Dr. Hirsch, there are only three 
women professors in Germany. One 
is professor of philosophy at Bonn, 
and one in the State Musical College 
The third is Professor Lydia Rabino 
witch of Berlin, formerly assistant tc 
Robert Koch. Dr. Hirsch has been at 
the Charity Hospital since her grad 
uation in 1903, and is now 43 years 
old. 

A pretest against the State regula 
tion of vice in Sweden has lately been 
made by a deputation representin: 
many societies of women. The gov 
ernment held out no hopes that any 
steps toward abolishing the system 
would be taken before 1915, 


Just Sweet Enough 
To Be Fascinating 


THE 


Suffragctte 


Latest addition to the family of? 


EDUCATOR 


GRAGKERS 


“Suffragette’’ on Every Cracker 


Buy it at your grocer’s 
in ten-cent packages 





Full size package 15 cents Parcels Post 
Johnson Educator Food Co. 
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BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa | 


Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- | | 
ly selected | | 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- } | 
pared by a | | 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
—— cess, without | 
the use of chemicals or dyes, It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 


food value. 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















GROUND GRIPPER 





PAT. FEB. 14, 1911. 


EXERCISE YOUR FEET 


DON’T LET IT FALL! 


Dr. L. A. Balling = says: “The 
Ground Gripper Shoe, I am convinced, 
approaches perfection in getting away 
from the oll form or vise or plaster 
east effect of shoes, which prevented 
freedom and action of the muscles.” 


. 

Ground Gripper Shoe 
Endorsed by*42 Hospitals in Greater 
New York. Worn by doctors, nurses 
and patients. Relief from weak ankles 
aud arches. Our new “Medical Dis- 
covery” is keeping thousands in Health 
—Strength—Comfort. 7 

Other Flexible Shoes Imitations 

“Imitated But Never Duplicated” 
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THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT UNUSUAL 


GIFT 
that will delight your friends, keep you in touch with them for a 
year, and help the Suffrage Cause at the same time—the Votes for 
Women RYTE-ME (Write Me) POST CARD CALENDAR. 

For each month of 1914 there is a VOTES FOR WOMEN post card 
at the bottom of the calendar sheet ready to be torn off and mailed. 
These cards form the connecting links of a year’s correspondence. 

The Calendar, too, is an education in itself as to why WOMEN 
SHOULD HAVE THE VOTE. Each month presents new reasons for 
suffrage—in the form of quotations from Jane Addams, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Anne O'Hagan, Sarah Platt Decker—also from the Hon. Ben 
B. Lindsey, William Dean Howells, Louis Brandeis, Luther Burbank, 
Mark Twain, Henry George, James Freeman Clarke, Tom L. Johnson 
and others. 


Convert your luke-warm friends by sending them this calendar 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw has edited the VOTES FOR WOMEN 
Ryte-Me Calendar, which has been welcomed from one end of the coun- 
try to the other as a dainty, effective and wholly original holiday re- 
membrance. 

Packed in an attractive box, printed in suffrage colors, with greet- 
ing card enclosed, the price is only fifty cents; in lots of one dozen, 
you may have them at the wholesale rate of $4.20. Sent prepaid to 
you at these prices—and your money will be immediately refunded if 
you are net delighted with your purchase. 

The final edition of these calendars has been printed, so order to- 
day before our supply is exhausted 

Order through the 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
505 Fifth Avenue 
' New York City 
AND HELP THE CAUSE! 


Or 
STEWART PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-31 East 22nd St.,. New York, 
Makers of 


Four Styles of the Ryte-Me Correspondence Calendars, 
“EVERY MAN'S” Ryte-Me “FRIENDSHIP” Ryte-Me, 
A Gift to a Man. From a Friend to any Friend. 
“MOTHER'S” Ryte-Me 
12 Letters from a mother to her son. 
All styles of Ryte-Me Calendars have the 12 return post cards 
NOTE.—Ilundreds of suffrage clubs have taken advantage of the wholesale rate 


in dozen lots, re-selling in single copies at regular retail price of 50 cents and 
devoting the profit to their local club funds 








SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS an HEALTH 


By DR. HELEN C. PUTNAM 


“No good housewives have the dirty, dusty floors and bad smells with 


which government shuts up children and teachers.” 
“A practical contribution to School Hygiene warmly commended.” 
—Jour. Experimental Pedagogy. 
American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. $1 Postpaid. 








To Authors and Publishers: 


VOTES FOR WOMEN | wese''natsit non 


CORRESPONDENCE EMBLEMS 


Put Aunt Sam's views into every one of 
Uncle Sam's mailbags. 


PRICES: 1! cent each, 10c per doz., 65c per 
100, $3.00 for.500, $5.50 per 1000. 


Address: MRS. W.F. CUSHING, 515] natural color, positively without risk— 
First Street, Bismarck, N. D. 


24 Batterymarch St., Boston P E. W. BURT & .CO., Inc., Makers. 


Stores in Boston, New York, Cleveland 
Chicago and other cities. 


Suffragettes wear them! 











Dainty, Elegant and Distinctive MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
COLOR NOTE: Orange and White 23 HANSBOROUGH ST., DORCHESTER 


Millinery and Hairéressing 
Hats trimmed and remodeled; feathers 
curled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
transformations made-to order; Combings 
utilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
done at home, if desired. Customers at 
tended at their homes. 








creates in the teicher a great enthusiasm and appreciation of the method 


Many teachers are needed and the opportunities are great. 


themselves in terms of music. She converts it from a blind, mechanical copying, 
into a vital self expression.” ‘ 


MRS, EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP, : 


A Sew and Well-Paid Profession Is Open to Women 





‘ i Sue 
Over 500 teachers have been taught to teach the Fletcher 
Music Method to children. 
THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS TO TEACH THE 
FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
TO CHILDREN OPENS A NEW FIELD 
The teaching of music by this thorough method develops the child broadly and 


A Summer School for Teaching Will Start July 1, at Brookline, Mass. 


Under the direction of the originator, who will prepare teachers to teach it 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT says: “She teaches children to think and to express 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION 
31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass, 




















Suffrage Data Up to Date 


New editions fully revised to contain all the latest gains, facts and figures. 
BOOKLETS, ENVELOPE SIZE, WITH STIFF COVERS IN COLORS: 


Per Per Per 
Copy. oz. ”) 
Objections Answered, by Alice Stone Blackwell ...... 14 my ans 
PONENGE 68656 0056554140454 6408060540904 050656004004 04 a) express 
Do You Know? By Carrie Chapman Catt .............. . 03 20 2.00 
PUNE cessctesarccersvsesedsssdecccccsicrececssees 04 oo express 
Where Women Vote, by Frances Maule Bjorkman...... .05 JW 3.00 
PE, | 64S PaseRebebsteGes Es eRe VEG sAeREH eed Ce RS OT 8 express 
A Brief History of Woman Suffrage in the United 
Se ee ek DE ED creewevtievcvcdbccecedeus ¢ On Pri) 3.00 
PVs CA nents hi oe 50t0se8 cs CEN Reh dedveeseewneees AT 8 express 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE: 
By Chrystal MacMillan, Marie Stritt and Maria Verone with an intro due 
tion by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
An extensive and accurate survey of the extent and results of woman 
suffrage all over the world. Invaluable to students training for active 


suffrage work as organizers or speakers. Price, $.40, Postpaid, $.45. 

THE LITTLE BLUE ALOTH-BOUND BOOK: 
Woman Suffrage—History, Arguments, Results ...... .2 2.50 == 
POStPAld § .ncccccccccccccdesccccccccccccescccccescccce OO OCEZPFOSA — 





AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 











We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 
Journal.” lf you have a book or a book- 
let, @ magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. GrimEs COMPANY, 
22 Pearl St., Boston, 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS | 


Childreu 





On the Moral Education. of the 
in Relation to Sex 


By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D., 
MACMILLAN & COMPANY, New York. 


30 Cents, Postpaid. 





» and 10 dollars. 
ROMBLON MATS 


room. Very durable. Five dollars. 


PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS 


of all duties—on receipt of price 


Cc. A. 





LUCBON HATS—Very best graie of the famous Panamas made— 


Woven from native grasses and fibres, beautiful 
solors and designs; large enough to two-thirds cover floor of ordinary 


Views and scenes from all parts of is- 


ands. Very handsome. Two cents eich. Sent by registered mail—free 


SHORT @ COMPANY 
LUCENA - - e 


ad TAYOBAS, P. I. 











WHOLLY NEW! 
Man and Woman Made Laws in Equal Suffrage States, 
by Elinor Byrns and Helen A. Ranlett ................ . 03 i) 2.00 
POMRDRTE ccckec ths cbcrsecdoreecusgebvevsticecessvccess 04 55 express 


Send two cent stamp for revised catalog, play list and bulletin “What 
to Read on Suffrage.” 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass’n. 


505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





























NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 


“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
Each month has a poem by Mr, Guyol, as well as an appropri- 


yellow. 


ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. 
TEAM WORK .OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 


vice in California. 


Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 7oc, postpaid. 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-Size 32 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 16 cts, Special rates for large quantities. 


ANYMAN-—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
iows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


bulletin boards. 


lovers. 


Price, postpaid, 5c eack. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 

thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
z cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpa:d per 100, $1.61. 

A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

[his is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a siave. It is 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requesta 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. 


Important and convincing. Just the 


100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE-—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and specches. 


Per 10 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. cach 


tet Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., scston. mass: 


removing the 


Price, 25c each. 


Valuable infor- 
Especially suitable for suf- 


Ten parts as fol- 


Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


Postpaid, 85 cents. 


It ts tust 
$1.60. Postpaid, per 199, $1.08. 


585 Boylsten St. 
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Important Notice to Readers in Kentucky, South Carolina, 
New York, Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Florida, Alabama, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Colorado 


N the interest of clean morals and public health, we print below 
an important communication from Dr. Donald R. Hooker of Balti- 
more, and we ask the immediate attention of all who are inter- 
ested in the subject, and especially those readers who live in any 
of the sixteen States named: 

“The Kenyon Bill, now before Congress, is intended to do 
for the District of Columbia what the lowa Injunction Act has 
done for lowa in respect to attacking houses of ill fame. It makes it possible 
for citizens to obtain injunctions against the use of houses for immoral pur- 
poses, and penalizes owners of property who thereafter permit such improper 
use, 





“The Kenyon Bill has twice passed the Senate, but has never come to a 
vote in the House, because the Committee to which it was referred has, for 
unknown reasons, failed to report it out. There is good reason to believe that 
it would pass the House, as it did the Senate, by unanimous consent, if the 
House Committee on the District of Columbia could be pre- 
vailed upon to take favorable action. 


“To those who are familiar with social conditions in 


members of the 


Washington, there 
is no need to point out the value of the proposed law. To others, who: are 
concerned with such matters from the standpoint of betterment, it should be 
sufficient to state that the similar measure is proving efficacious elsewhere, and 
that certain property owners in our National Capitol stand in opposition to it. 
“The membership of the House Committee is given, with home addresses, 
in the hope that constituents of these men will exert themselves to force some 
decisive action on the part of the Committee. Letters addressed to them, at 
Washington will go far to show that ‘the people back home’ are anxious to 
see this bill come to a vote on the floor of the House. There is, in fact, prac- 
tically no doubt of a favorable outcome if the Committee can be prevailed upon 
to release the measure, 
“The House Committee on the District 
which the Kenyon red light bill lies buried, are as follows: 
Ben Johnson, 
Wyatt Aiken, Abbeville, South Carolina. 
Henry George, Jr., New York City, N. Y 


Members of the of Columbia, in 


turdstown, Kentucky. 


Wm. L. [goe, St. Louis, Missouri, 
T. Hi. Carraway, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 
G. KE. Gorman, Chicago, Illinois, 


Kugene EK. Reed, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
DD. O'Leary, Douglaston, New York. 
Robert C. Bremner, Passaic, New Jersey. 
Claude L'Engle, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Joseph B. Thompson, Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 
Robert Crosser, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William J. 


Solomon I*. Prouty 


Cary, Wisconsin, 

, Des Moines, Lowa. 

Samuel Wallin, Amsterdam, New York. 
Abraham L. Keister, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 
Carl EK. Maples, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Anderson H. Waters, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
George J. Kindel, Denver, Colorado. 

Horatio G. Claypool, Chillicothe, Ohio.” 


Milwaukee, 


Many. of the leading newspapers in the United States have recently 
printed scathing editorials regarding the “hypodermic needle’ scare,” 
labeling it as “hysterical.” Probably these newspapers would like to have 


women and girls believe that the white slave traffic is a myth, that the black 
scourge is a fiction, and that women and girls in America may feel perfectly 
secure and need give no thought whatever to the alarming reports that are 
current. They advocate and red light districts as a 
satisfactory means of dealing with a “necessary evil.” If the need of the Ken- 
yon bill had not become so well known to women, they would doubtless try 
to make them believe that 


doubtless segregated 


houses of ill fame do not exist “except in some 
hysterical woman's imagination,” as they say of the hypodermic needle. 

Evidently there are members of the House Committee, which is holding 
up the Kenyon Bill, who are of the same calibre, else this important bill woutd 
not have been smothered in committee up to the present time. Certainly men 
who will smother a matter of this kind are capable of going one step further 
and shielding the owners and patrons of such houses. 

We are, therefore, confronted this humiliating state of affairs: A 
bill to place the responsibility for houses of ill fame is brought before Con- 
gress. It is referred to the House Committee on the District of Columbia, 
composed of the twenty representatives whose addresses are given above. 
They are either indifferent, or they do not want the matter taken further. 
They block further progress, with the result that our readers are asked to try 
to get their constituents to compel them to act. 

But their constituents are all men except in the case of Representative 
Kindel of Colorado. Women are, however, the ones who are interested in this 
kind of legislation; they are not inclined to indifference on the subject, neither 
Will they label it as hysterical. 


with 


The reason why women care more deeply and would be much more likely 
to act were they on this committee, the reason why, for such bills if for no 
other, they need the vote desperately, is because they have a totally different 
outlool. They and their children suffer from the evils of the houses of ill 
more than do the men. Their only hope regarding this age-old 
scourge is their knowledge that normal men in normal surroundings are not 
sexually degenerate. 


fame far 


They know that the only reason why men are not as 
virtuous as women is because they have not been compelled to be virtuous as 
women have. They know that it is the commercial and artificial stimulation 
of low entertainment and suggestive pictures, of dance halls and drinking, the 
eccessibility of red light and segregated districts—and not human nature— 
that is responsible for the demand for prostitutes, and the dens of shame that 
make possible and flourishing the white slave traffic. They know that the 
only way to stop this artificial and commercial stimulation of vice that de- 
grades their husbands and sons, imperils their daughters, and brings disease 
and death to themselves and their children, is to remove the sanction of the 
law from these dens of infamy, and make it unprofitable for property owners 
to let their houses for such purposes. Those who refuse to support a bill like 
the Kenyon bill mean openly to encourage this evil by giving it the stamp 
of authority and legality, and by continuing it as a paying business. 

What shall be the attitude of the suffragist in the face of such a state of 
affairs? First, get voters in your State to write to one or more of the mem- 
hers of the committee demanding that it take action at once. It will do little 
good for non-voting women to write; it will be more effective to spend your 
energy in getting voters to write. Second, talk this matter up with your 
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WOMEN OF 
STRAP HANGING 
Tell Chicago Council They Will 


Not Be Satisfied Until Enough 
Elevated Cars Run 





Tired of the abuses that they en- 
counter on the street cars of Chicago, 
women voters of Englewood, a sub- 
urb, recently appeared before the 
council committee on local transpor- 
tation, made known their complaints 


they would be satisfied with nothing 
of a sufficient number of cars 
to carry passengers to and from the 
loop without crowding women to the 
point of indecency. They are deter- 
mined to make the elevated company 


short 


use all of its cars, instead of com- 
pelling the passengers to cling to 
straps. 


“Trains are being operated with in- 
sufficient cars and the road is being 
operated with insufficient trains,” said 
Mrs. Frank Thomas, according to the 
Record-Herald. “It has come to such 
a point that many women will not 
enter elevated trains during the rush 
hour because of the indecent crowd- 
ing. I believe that many women 
would rather walk home than be com- 
pelled to face the situation presented 
to them every time they enter an ‘L’ 
train during the rush hour. 

“While this condition exists, it ap- 


reasons have been given for this. It 
is now our purpose to find where 
these cars are being held when they 
are needed so badly by the public, 
and learn why they are not put into 
service,” 


WILL DO HONOR 
TO LUCY STONE 


Ohio Women Plan Pilgrimage to 
Oberlin, Where Pioneer Met 
Early Discrimination 





A suffrage pilgrimage to Oberlin 
College in honor of Lucy Stane has 
been planned by women of Shelby, O. 
They wish to visit the place where 
she was refused permission in 1847 to 
read her own graduating essay. The 
faculty thought that for a young wom- 
an to read an essay in public would 
be violating the scriptural injunction 
to “keep silence in the churches.” 
They said that one of the professors 
would have to read it for her. Under 
these circumstances she declined to 
write it. But the report that she was 
not allowed to graduate is an error. 
Mrs. Mary A. Rininger of Shelby, 
President of the Richland County 
Woman Suffrage Association, is to 
lead the pilgrimage, which will take 
place next spring. Mrs. Rininger is 
reported in the Cincinnati Times-Star 
as saying: 

“Today Oberlin College is noted for 
its progressive attitude and for the 
high modern type of young women it 
turns out. Our plan is to go there in 
numbers, to emphasize our apprecia- 
tion of the great change.” 

Other Ohio suffragists will be in- 
vited to join. 

A great many interesting things in 
connection with the woman’s rights 
movement happened at Oberlin Col- 
lege in the early days. The adven- 
tures of Lucy Stone, Antoinette  L. 
Brown and other students with radi- 
cal ideas, form a rich chapter of his- 
tory. 


Women may practice law in every 
State of the Union except Virginia, 
Arkansas and Georgia. 

The study of Parliamentary law is 
humorously recommended by Mrs. A. 
S. Benjamin as a cure for divorce. 
“Divorces, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty,” she says, “are due to the 
fact that the husband and wife didn’t 
play fair. Each one did not observe 
the rights of the other. They were 
not willing to postpone a mooted 
question, and when in the argument 
crimination and 


vious question. 


would move to lay them on the table. 





friends, and take it up in your clubs and leagues. Give the matter the greatest 
publicity possible, 


red-hot suffragists of the luke warm. 


write and tell us that in your part of the county 


not justified. Agnes E. Ryan 


Try it, and let us know how it works,’ they came to the place where neither|women watchers at the polls. Re- 
If you can't get at least one man to write to a House Committee member and_ Wished to fix a time for adjournment,|cruits for the pilgrimage are now be- 
ten women to join your Suffrage League on the strength of the Kenyon bill, and they had to call upon the courtsjing enrolled at the Woman Suffrage 
our faith in human nature ig to settle matters by ordering an ad-|Party headquarters, 


journment sine die.” 





and their plans, and announced that4 


pears that the road has cars that) ...vice?” 
stand idle in its yards during the} «abel told Jack if he would make 
busiest hours of the day. Various good on the all-his-worldly-goods en- 


recrimination fol- 
lowed, neither would move the pre-|second annual pilgrimage to Albany, 
When angry pas-|starting at 9 A. M., Jan. 1, from the 
sions arose, neither husband nor wife| Var Cortlandt’ Park terminal of the 


So domestic broils came to he the|a message to the Legislature asking 
and see if it does not make converts of the indifferent, and regular order of the day, and finally|the passage of the Dill 
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—Courtesy 


you some advice—” 


, LAUGHS 


Votes for 


(According to the “Daily Citizen” “the charming lullabies and mother- 
songs with which the present generation of Enzlishmen were lulled to slumber” 
are declared in a leaflet of advice to mothers, issued by the Corporation of Lon- 
don, to be “hopelessly behind the times and out of fashion.’’) 
City Father: “My gool woman! Singing your baby to sleep? 


Mother: “Just you give me a vote instead of any more advice, and.I'll 
undertake to look after the baby myself!”—Votes for Women. 



















Women. Cut from La Follette's, 


Let me give 





“Is he making good?” “No. Just 
making money.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“How did Jack and Mabel agree 
over their dispute about the marriage 


dowment proposition, she would make 
the promise to obey.” 

From the December, 1913, issue of 
The Woman's Protest, the official or- 
gan of the National Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage, we clip the 
following advertisement without com- 


ment: “Anti-suffrage calendar for 
1911, with many. interesting quota- 
tions.” 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels, in 
his recent address before the Wednes- 
day Club of St. Louis, told of a little 
girl who had an apple and was about 
to bite into it, when her brother ran 
up, with a face of horror. He told her 
that the apple was green, and that if 
she ate it she would have the cholera 
and die. The child, in alarm, threw 
down the apple, which her brother at 
once picked up and _ proceeded to 
munch. After watching him for a few 
minutes with round eyes, she asked, 
“Oh, Johnnie, won't the cholera get 
you, too?” “No,” answered the 
urchin, with his mouth full. “It’s only 
after little girls. Boys don’t have 
cholera.” 


Some good stories were told at the 
literary dinner lately given in Lon- 
don in honor of the seventh birthday 
of “Votes for Women,” the paper ed- 
ited by Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence. Miss Mary Neal illustrated 
the contemptuous attitude of some 
men “of the baser sort” toward 
women by a remark she overheard in 
the Strand: 

“It was on the occasion of one of 
our most picturesque and beautiful 
processions, and the part of the pro- 
cession which was passing repre- 
sented the women doctors and grad- 
uates, and some of the most noted 
women in England. Just behind me 
were two drunken loafers. One of 
them turned to the other and said: ‘A 
nice thing our spare rib has come 
te!’” 


At the same dinner Mr. H. D. Har- 
ben said his six-year-old daughter 
was lately told by her mother to run 
upstairs and fetch her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. “She sought for some ex- 
cuse that would appeal to her mother 
and said she was never going to use 
a pocket handkerchief again till we 
got votes for women. Happily, she 
was only talking to her mother; but 
her brother, who is thirteen, said to { 
a very old-fashioned uncle of mine, 
who asked him what he was going to 
be when he grew up: ‘When I am old 
enough, I am going to prison like 
George Lansbury!’” 








CALIFORNIA CITIES 
CLAMP ON LIDS 


Houses of Ill Fame Are Being 
Closed All Over State Where 
Women Vote 


Paragraphs announcing the closing 
of houses of prostitution come in 
all the California papers, according to 
Mrs. Alice Park of Palo Alto. She 
writes: “I wish I had kept the clip- 
pings these last months. The name of 
the town is the only variation. Police. 
courts and public are proceeding on 
new lines. Publicity of a new kind 
accompanies all these cases. There is 
always mention of the red-light in- 
junction law. There is always the as- 
sumption that red-light districts can 
be closed. There is a matter-of-fact 
policy evident, quite different from 
opposition to the new standards, and 
quite different from the old sensa- 
tionalism. It is really a new era in 
decency. 

“What rejoices my heart all the 
time is the matter-of-fact way public 
questions are dealt with since we had 
votes for women. Nobody goes about 
proclaiming our power. We don’t have 
to. It is known of all men and all 
women. It is like the all-embracing 
sunshine of California.” 


” 


“Gen.” Rosalie Jones will head the 


Subway in New York. She will carry 


legalizing 


48 East 34th 
street. 





DR. SHAW REFUSES 
INCOME TAXATION 


Scorns Tyrrany in Same Spirit as 
Forefathers Who Revolted on 
Principle ° 


Dr. Anna H. Shaw has refused to 
pay her income tax. She was asked 
the other day to fill out a paper stat- 
ing the amount and sources of her in- 
come. Instead, she wrote on the offi- 
cial sheet: ; 


“There was once a séven years’ bit- 
ter war fought by men and women 
against the tyranny of a Government 
which taxed them without giving them 
any power in the body which imposed 
the taxes. The watchword of the 
struggle was, ‘Taxation Without Rep- 
resentation Is Tyranny.’ 


“The daughters of 1913 are no less { 
loyal to that principle than were their 
sires, and in that spirit I decline to 
aid this Government, which with 
equal tyranny taxes its women citi- 
zens while denying them representa- 
tion. This violates the basic princi- 
ples of all Governments, which derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 


Demand that New York follow the JA L 
example of other cities in appointing ’ ¢ ” ‘ 
women as police is made by Miss 
Maude Miner, secretary of the New ® 
York Probation Society. She wants g 
ten policewomen appointed to do the 
work heretofore done by representa-38 
tives of the society in solving abduc- 
tion cases and tracing runaway girls.” vi 
She declares that a woman with po- 4 
lice power would be of the greatest 
service because of the greater confi- é 





dence that girls would have in her, ot 
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